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Decima was walking between the weet Gaunt looked round, and then at De- | newly-decorated and turnixhed apart- 


A WOMAN’S ANSWER. 


ed jinen and she glanced tr.amphantly at | cima, ment. 

BY G. L. : 1 : : 

= | Mr. Bright, and then gratetully up at| “The place looks very diflerent to what | “It is wondertul, wondertul! And the 
\ bat shall 1 do when I'in old? you say. Lord Gaunt. | it did on your first,’ he said, quistiy. change, the transtormation, runs all 





“IT knew you would!” she said ina low | “There has been some sunshine in it.” | through the house! I’ve sat in this chair 
said Decima, innocently. | who ordered it?” They had gone into the 
is | there are the schools!) Ah, you must see | “Phat big window wanted cleaning, I | library, but Bobby and Bright had re. 
re ae ean © eae them | They are almost as bad as the | was so nervous about, for I was afraid mained in the hall, ; 

il cottages; the children are starved for want | they might break some of the stained “Who?” said Decima, unconsciously, 

; of air and ventilation in the summer, and | glass; and I knew it couldn't possibly be | “Ob, I did! I wanted an easy chair. bo 
must be frozen in the winter. It you will | replaced; but they were very good, and | You likeit? Have you sat in it? Is it 
come pe ‘ really comfortable?” 


bo vou think I shall wish in vain 
To recall the warde 5 Rave eae See, | voice. “Oh, I am so glad! And then,| “Oh, yes,” 
hen Lspoke my thoughts so plain? 


| picture a Woman, aged and poor, 


ling for daily bread : 
. : did not break even the tiniest pane.” 


calling hopes she can wake no more, 
cmembering flow'rs that are dead, 
\od thinking sometimes when ber heart beats 


low, 


ofa happier youthtime long ago 


joan picture her treading a lonely way 
jhrough a land whence Summer has flown, 
caring Life's crosses from day to day, 


Lod dying at last alone, 


With oevera friend or a kindred face 
lo follow ber dust to its resting-place. 


loan Ganey this; but I know to her heart 


shall never a wish come nigh 


fiat she had chosen the easier part 
Of wenlth that is bought with a lie, 
{bartered ber faith, a sordid thing, 
bor tear of the sorrow that age might bring. 





WON AT LAST. 





“Let us go to the schools by all means,” 
he said. They entered the crowded, stutly 
room, and Gaunt looked round amidst 
the dense silence of excitement. 

“All right,” he said. “I see the thing 
has to be done ona big scale. We'd better 
get an architect from London, Bright. 
You and Miss Deane can worry through 
the plans with him, Have what you like, 
Miss Deane.’ 

Decima was too moved to thank him 
again. They passed out, and came to the 
church; and Gaunt, glapeing at Decima, 
caught the appealing expression in her 
lovely eyes. He smiled. 

“You want a new root?) And I doubt 
whether that tower is quite sate.” 

“It isn’t!’ said Decima, eagerly. ‘‘We 
heard the men say that they are alimost 


They went into the morning-room, 
where lunch was laid, and the butler and 
the footman promptly set the necessary 
additions for the three unexpected guests, 
Then Gaunt placed Decima’s chair beside 
his own, and, with a nod, dismissed the 
servants, 

“You shall help the potatoes, Deane, 
and perhaps Miss Deane will cut the 
bread. We'll wait upon ourselves. That’s 


claret, if you’ll open it, Bright, while I 


carve the fowl. Miss Deane, | hope you 
are hungry? I have the appetite which I 
teel I deserve. <A thick slice, please. Ah, 
mind your hand !” he broke off. 

Decima laughed. 

“T shall not cut myself. You torget that 
I am used to it--now.” 

“She cut herself two mornings running, 


“It is,” he said. “You ordered it? Have 
you tried it?’”’ 

Decima shook her head. “No,” 

“Try it, and let me see how you like it,” 
he said, 

She sat down and leaned back, looking 
up at him with a smile. 

“Itis delicious!” she said. “Are you 
going to find tault with this?” 

He did not answer for a moment, but 
stood looking ather as if lost in thought, 
then he said, hastily: 

“Yes; itis too comfortable. I sat there 
last night. I shall sit there every night” 

he broke off suddenly. “It will tempt 
me to be lazy,and | have so much to 
do od 

Decima colored, and looked at him 
timidly. 














afraid to ring the bells. Is—is that to be | at the first go off,’ said Bobby; “and I “Have = “Mr. Bright and I~ asked tor 
done, too?” never see her wield u kuite without a | @2 much?” she said, “You will be sorry } 
: “Why not?” he said quietly. “In for | shudder—lest the weapon should slip that a have come, Perhaps you are al- ' 
BY THE AUTHOR GF "4 THREES a penny, in for—several thousand dol- | trom her hand and dig into some part of ready? 
\LTY,” “* HIS DEAREST SIN,” lars.” my anatomy.” His eyes rested on her with a strange 
PORRISTER’S LAND STEWARD,” “Oh, forgive me!’ she said, penitently. Decima laughed brightly. = “ : 
ETC., ETC. “I—I am forgetting that it will cost so “Don’t believe him, Lord Gaunt. It cen. Tam paid , he wal. “I hope 
much money. What must you think of | way only once; and it was an old knife you are not—will never be, 
me?” 3 , : oo Decimna opened her eyes upon him. 
poe : si witha shorp back. Bobby is an exag- “Oh, why should I be?” she 
CHAPTER XI. Nothing but geod,” he returned. | erator. [am not as clumsy as be makes |, . pe she suid, inno 
: “Don’t think aboutthe money. I haven’t | out” ome; *ked down at her ri 
yt NP nodded, and laid his hand of | any better use for it that I know of. (iaunt looked at the graceful figure, at ad i. t tl : 1 r roe ane 
| the ricketty gate of one of the cot- | you'd better send tor "—he named a@ | the white hands so dettly—and yet with a | ; econ — raw Sarees wa 
ages. As he did so, a girlish figure | ¢, » peientemttes) mmelattiend 06008 : Maer F a 0 disappointed in me,” he said. “Tam 
sti 086 . | famous ecclesiastical architect —“Bright, | certain girlish caution— using the big | ull of good intentions, aroused by 
inerged trom the doorway like a gleam | and let him work his sweet will on the alde, nud neniied. Clacey? She gtel's | ona tee tciene “hes hee uu 'y you 
unlight. It was Decima, She was | oid place. It’s pretty enough to deserve every action and movement was grace ssed sito well all a ake 
whing over her shoulder, and SayINe | restoring. itself. Then he looked away suddenly, ti unrelial le th ae é : i » We a Know 
tuething in her sweet, clear voice to the | “And now, thank Heaven, here’s your | and began to talk. | She : : , , ‘ Gray 
van inside; then she turned her head | brother!” he broke off, as Bobby vaulted Was this the grim, preoceupied man | anid, “You ei that it pomoyr tn ty ~~ 
nage wurk bee —00 one stopped. | over the churchyard stile. “You'll never | che had met in the Zoo? Decima thought pon en and ‘that ae ‘ pe ize ae — | 
ay Wee — ” said Bright. “Here's | BUCSS how glad Tam to see you, Deane! | ay she listened, with her eyes fixed on his | Hut will it be so dull? : eh > noha st 
Minn Deane! Dow, oe Saves exactly | Come and reseune me from the hands of | face, and her eloquent mouth “moulded se will have plent of initor is een 
at's Wanton, SNe BOs Seen Relea | these Goths and Vandals!” to a smile.” | the count uke a tned a oan 
. nGn ot the people ee eee she came, | ‘There was a lightness in his tone which As for Bobby and Bright, they were in ad are ae = ts wba “i ma icra 
Paras ‘ one—Ah, See eggnnervsg " you | almost startled Bobby. the seventh heaven of enjoyment; for, s Ile took a pace or two ee the re 
; a eine ~ to come with us for | ‘Phey’ve got at you already, have they, | with the tact and skill of a man of the “PT shall see no one,” he said. ¢ be oe 
- . Peach Bat, perhaps, you are | Lord Gaunt?” he waid. “I meant to tip | world, Gaunt was making the meal ade- | jut decidedly. “I bate society | Saamee 
iw ‘ rs i agwails » 2 wig i : ° “_m , : j 5 
‘No,’ said Decima; “IT am only going to | tee ba ga ee Pps oi lightful one pondboon 9 = eases we he wan conscious that the frank eyes 
tuv brother later on. Whatis it?” } : ° : . . And through all his efforts —so po rfe «tly were regarding him with crave surprise, 
What isn’t it, rather!” said Gaunt, | It oo let her have reed way, she'll pull | ponecaled : he glanced now and again at “I like quietude solitude,” 
th an affectation of dismay. “Mr. | aay w hole place ahawt clpena ppesi | the beautitul face beside him with a A faint color grew in her cheeks. 
ght has get me ies hin ebutehes alscady, You take my aivice, and make * stand | earious expression in his eyes, He did “And yet-yet you asked Bobby and 
line Doane, and. a0 16 be wens mek tee at once. Decie, my child, just you let) not overwhelm her with attention, me‘to come here to-day , 
sn & eee tee ae. Be aks ealed tas on | things you don t understand atone sun searcely addressed her directly, but he “That is different,’ he said, quickly. 
iliary force. Well, so be it! But, as | away home, ae girl, and —_ =e your | got her everything she wanted with his “J meant solitude shared by you~ and 
u are Strong, be merciful.” | regs better wes agent ged heer ts — own bands. at : your brother, You do not) understood. 
raunt looked into one room of the cot- porto ryapee "ae Rpg re saa “toe maven , found any fault yet, lord You could not, unless you knew what my j 
ve. It was about ten feet square, and Geum a new fly be has mage. | Gaunt,” said Decima, suddenly. life has been’ He broke oft, warned, so 
occupied by a woman and five chil- |. “Isit lunch time?’ said Gaunt, look - Ile looked up and smiled. lo speak, by her wondering eyes, 
i. It was badly lit, close,unhealthy. | ing up at the old clock, and speaking ina i, ou wait!’’ he said, alenont like Bobby. “Society, as itis understood, is hatetul 
Vecinia looked at bim, appealingly. | casual way. I tancy that I have been— “Wait until you have had your lunch,and tome; itdrives me mad! Butit you will 
‘It is not fit, is it?” she said. well, particularly good this morning; are strengthened to bear it, have a let me see you and your brother as 
“Its bad: yes!” he assented. “It cer- wouldn’t you like to rew ard me by com- | great deal to say, Sonar you. often ax you can well, my good inten- 
y is not fit for you to go into—” ing up to the Hall, and eating your lunch “Din quite ready,” said senctond, Sensling tions might prove more durable than 
“I! Why, they live bere !” said Decima, with me? Do! its—well, rather solitary back, her eyes smiling serve — | penne he stopped, frowned, 
ingly. | there.” : believe you have any fault to tind.! then went on, Decima’s eyes tixed on him 
‘bhey’re used to it—you’re not,” he re- | Tle looked at Bobby, but glanced first “Come with me, then,” he said. “You'll with gentle intentness. “TT have taken a 
ted, rather curtly. “Do you visit all at Decima. find some cigars and cigarettes on the side- liking to your brother, I want to nave 
otlages? How if there should be “All right,” said Bobby, promptly. board, you fellows. Smoke where you bim fora triend, [ haven't another triend 
ntectious disease—imeasles, scarlet “Father—” began Decima, but Bobby Jike. Itis Bachelor’s”’—for an instant he in the world. He tay not care to ha 
Hie looked at ber almost | * aved the objection aside. Father takes paused, and the faint smile faded from omy triendship. Lam so much olde: 
\ a biscuit and a glass of sherry in his den, — jyjs eyes, but the hesitation was only mo- “Are you #0 very old?” she said, with 
Deane goes anywhere,” said Mr. | you know,” he said. mentary, and not noticed by the others faint surprise. 
eKly and adimiringly. “I’ve ‘Besides, there are several things atthe “Bachelor's Hall, and | moke every- He looked at her tor at 
e’s running great risks Hiall I want t find fault with,’’ said where (‘ome witl i | af ‘ IPOs SI 
im Vit . 
be Salad Ail ull them ind «they passed | I avenue there liow have you managed to transiormi “ bh had com ‘ rs : 
Ynamd rebuild them—all of them. | was a gang of men working on the road this grim old place into a paiace of | in Landon. i 
[ ; 


7” he said, looking round the “T shot him in the Lenyalese jungle. ‘ 


"ii, [hal satisty you, Miss Deane ?” | and into the hall. beauty 
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He wes a man-eater, and | stalked bim 
for a week. It waa touch-and-go between 
ua, a toss-up which should bite the dust 
There are two buliet- holes, you see. The 
fret made him angry and thirst for my © 
blood; the second finished him. You are | 
fond of books? Look at this, It is the | 
first edition of Lavster. There are a good 
many first editions bere; my great-grand- 
father was a bibiiomaniac. And there is 
® collection of miniatures in the cabinet 
in the gallery.” 

Bobby and Bright were seated in the 
hall, smoking Geunt’s choice Hevanas, 
and Gaunt eald, as he passed them, 
“Going to show Miss Deane the minia- 
stares,” 

The cabinet was locked, but he burst it 
open, and took out some of the contents. 
They were exquisite specimens of Hil- 
Hard, Gosway and Lewrencos, and, as he | 
named them, related their history, De- | 
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membered every story of hie solitary, 


banting days; she led bim on—witn chiid- 
ish cunning—to talk of bimeelf, to recount 
some of his wonderful ad ventures. 

This man, against whom she had been 
warned, had entered into her life. To ber, 
he gradually beesme the noblest, the most 
unselfish of men. Why, there was notb- 
ing she could ask him that he would not 
do. 

He spent money on the viliage like 
water. It bad been s heaven-forsaken 
place before he came, it was now growing 
prosperous and fiourishing, with new cot- 
tages, new sobools in band, and a church 


| being rapidly restored. 


And it seemed thst be cared for her so- 
clety—and Bobby’s—only. The county 


people bad come down, its coborts all | 


beaming with silver and gold, to meet 
with a decided rebuff. 
The Oattermolesa, and the Poettergilis, the 


cima stood close beside him. So close, Sir William this, and Sir George that, bad 
that onoe or twice, as she bent to look at | called but fatied to see Lord Gaunt. 


the painting In bis band, the soft tendrils 
of her brown bair swept his cheek. 

Sbe wes not conscious of her nearness, 
bui, as she touched him, and he felt the 
bair like thistiedown against his face, 
Gaunt shivered slightly, and bis lips came 
together tightly. 

He replaced the miniatures in the cabi.- | 
net, and turned to the pictores. He had 
sald that he did not understand them; but 
he talked about them eloquently enough | 
now; so eloquently that Decims listened | 
with ber frank open eyes fixed on bis face 


so intently that, now and again, he falt- 
ered and stopped. | 


Then he caught sight of the tattered 
flags depending from the vaulted roof, and 
he told her their history, not boastfully, 
but simply and carelessly. 

“You can see them more plainly—you 
oan see the shot and sheil holes in them— 
if you stand here,” he said, and he drew 
ber to a favorable spot. 

Sbe stood qaite close to him again, all 
unconscious still that the touch of her 
sleeve was thrilling through him. 

“Oh, how proud you must be of them!’ 
she sald, looking upathim with her in- 
nooent eyes wide open, ber lips apart. 

“Proud of them—ashamed of myself— 
there were giants in those days; we are— 
what are we now ?”’ 

“You can’t fight battles and lay down 
your life for the king’s colors, but you— 
you can rebuild cottages, and schools, and 
make people bappy,” said the pupil of 
Lady Pauline Lascelles. 

“Make other people happy; yes!" he 
said. 

“Are you not happy?” she asked, in a 
low voice, her eyes seeking bis face. 

“Yes; now,” he sald. 

“Now that you have come back to 
settice at Leafmore,”’ she said, with a 
emile. 

“Exactly,” be said, quietly, and, after a 
moment— 

“Decie !"’ Bobby called from below. 

“] must go!’ she exclaimed. 

“80 soon |" said Gaunt 

She looked at her watoh. 

“Jt te quite late! Yes, I must go I 
bave ever 80 muob to doathome. Bat 
thank you ever so muocb for telling me 
all these things, Lord Gaunt!’ 

“No; the thanks should come from 
me.”’ 

Bobby sang hie praises all the way 
bome Aoocording to him there never had 
been a man like Lord (aunt 

She saw him every day. Sometimes he 
came up to the Woodbines. He would sit 
in the ivy-grow® porch or walk about the 
old fashioned garden, with Decima beside 
bim. 

Sometimes they would meet in the vil- 
lage, and he would go round and look on 
atthe demolition of the picturesque and 
unhealthy cottages, with Decima beside 
him, end they would talk over the archi- 
tect’s plans , 

He left everything to her and Bright— 
which meant ber alone; for Bright was 
simply guided and directed by ber. 

Sometimes sheand Bobby went to the 
Hall; and then Geunt was at rest’ No 
more delightful host could be imagined. 
There wae a charm about the man which, 
sles, many women had felt and yielded 
to; and all that charm wae exerted for De- 
oima, for the innocent girl who never sus- 
pected for a moment the feeling that was 
«growing up within the man’s beart. 

W ben abe woke in the morning her first 
thought was of him; of the plans for the 
cottages, of the new schools, of the pro- 
posed restoration of the dear old church. 
When she met him—and every day it 
seemed that she was fated to mest him— 
something, a sudden well of pleasure 
gushed up in her heart. 

Ghe thought of everything he said, re- 


He bad returned their cards—but that 
wasall. The connty was nonplussed and 


| Giasatisfied ; but Lord Gaunt did not seem 
| to care, 


He lived a solitary life st the Hall, and 
saw no one but Bright and the Deanes, 

One day be rode up to the Woodbines 
on Nero, leading # handsome balf-thor- 
ougbbred, There wass ledy’s saddle on 
her, and when Decims came down to the 
gate and stared at him with wide-open 
eyes, Gaunt said, quietiy— 

“Just bought ber. Do you like ber? 
Get your habit os——” 

“Bat,” said Decima, eyeing the horse 


| wiatfally. 


‘“*But me no bots,’” be said, with a 
smile, ‘I've been looking out for a horse 
for you for weeks past. This one is all 
right, aa I think you will say. Don’t be 
longer than you can hel p.”’ 

She bad learned to obey bins; and she 
hesitated only a moment, then in she ran 
without a word. It had come to this. In 
a very few minutes she reappeared in her 
habit, and be lifted her into the saddle. 

The color bioomed in ber cheek, ber 
pure eyes grew dark and brilliant, joy 
welled up in ber beart. 

‘*Yen,’’ he said, after they bad gone half 
a mile or 80, and be bad kept close watch 
over her, ‘You oan ride.”’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Decima ‘Aunt Paul- 
ine had me taught. She said that every 
lady shouid know bow to ride, just as 
she should know how to play the piano, 
and dance. : 

“What a besutiful creature itis?) Why 
did you take the trouble to get it for me? 
Why are you aiways #0 kind to me?” 

He looked at ber, then turned bis eyes 
away from her. Her vesy unconscious- 
ness burt him. 

“You merit some amusement,”’ he said. 
“What with architects’ pians, and bulld- 
ers’ estimates, you were in danger of 
being overworked. Are you happy?’ he 
asked, suddenly. 

She looked at bim, and ber eyes—violet 
now—imet bis innocently, 

“Quite; quite happy i’ #he said. 

- They rode through the viliage and over 
the moor beyond; and Gsuntatill kepta 
watchful eye upon the mare. 

He glanced at her lovely face, witb the 
color of a blush-rose on her cheeks, the 
light of joy and happiness in her eyes, 
and his lips grew tight and compressed. 

On their way homeward they came tos 
field with s thorn bedge, and Decima 
looked at the latter wistfully. 

‘Oan she jump?’ she ssked. “Aunt 
Pauline would never jet me jump; but I 
have always longed todoit, May Il try?” 

‘She can juamp,’’ he sald, ‘Try ber; but 
be careful.’”’ He led the way overa bit of 
timber in the hedge, and Decima fol- 
lowed. 

It is very likely that she puiled the 
young mare; any way, it made a faise 
step, and Decimsa would bave fallen; but 
Gaunt wasclose beside her and caugbt 


her. 

He held ber in his arms for haif a sec- 
ond—it was scarcely longer that ber bead 
rested sgainst bis heart. 

It was buta moment of time, but her 
heart had beat against bis, bis lips bad ai- 
most touched her cheek, 

He went very white, and his face grew 
stern and set, while the moment lasied; 
but Decima recovered ber seat witb a 
laugh, with the unconscious lsugh of a 
child, She had not seen bis face, bad not 


known bow near his lips bad been to 
bera. 

“Nearly off!" she exclaimed. ‘Bat it 
was my fault! Let me try her again ! 

“No, no!” be said, simoet fiercely ss] 
will ride her for a day or two Oret—l will 
show you.”’ 

He could scarcely speak, and he turned 


his head away. 


He was almost silent on the way bome. 
A groom was waiting ai the Woodtises, 
and took the mare from ber, and Geunt 
rode home slowly. 

He went straight to bis study end iit 
cigar. He could feel the lithe, gracefal 
OHgure still in bie arms, still feel ber 
breath on bis cheek. 

Suddenly he flung the cigar in the fre 
piace and threw bis hands above bis besd 
with a wild despairing gesture. 

“Ob, my gracious!’ be cried. “Not 
that! Not that!” Bot the prayer came 
too late, and be knew it. “1 love ber!’ 
he cried, as the sweat of bisanguish broke 
upon bis brow. “I love ber, 1 love 
her!” 





CHAPTER XII. 


66 LOVE her! I love ber !”’ 
| The words rang low through the 
room witha noteof infinite pein 
and despair; and Gaunt sank into # onair 
and bid his face in bis hands. 

Now, there has been no sttemptin this 
history to whitewash Lord Gaunt, or even 
to make excuses forbim. He was nots 
good man, he had been guiity of excrases 
which no good man ever commits; but he 
was not bad at heart. 

Untilthe great mistake of his \ife, he 
bad steered the straight course of virtue 
on life’s rough way; and he bad been 
driven on to the wide road which lesadeth 
to destruction by misery and despair. 

And since he had come to Leafmores 
change had taken placein the man. The 
old life of dissipation bad suddenly grown 
hideous to him; at no time—even when in | 
the very midst of it—had it been paerticu- 
larly enjoyable, ; 

He had played high, and cared little 
whetber he won or lost; he had moved in 
& fast wet, whose motto is “Love and 
Laughter;’’ but love had not enticed him, 
and laughte:—-well, few men bad seen 
Lord Gaunt laugh of late years, 

Tben he came to Leafmore weary of 
everything—of the foolish taik, the hol- 


x 


| low laughter, of the tast set, of life itaeil. 


And he had meta young giri—e girl as 
innocent as a child—and everything bad 
become changed to him. 

Life had regained its savor; something 
like peace—and yet a peace fuil of wist- 
fulness—bad fallen upon him, and he had 
begun to forget—actually to forget |—the 
past made so bitter by the great mistake. 

He had been changing unconsciously; 
head not known, realized, what it was that 
was working the transformation. 


But he knew now. And be sat with bis 
head bent, and his eyes covered, snd faced 
the thing. For Gaunt, though not s good 
man, was no fool, and no coward. He 
had got to face it. 

He placed tbe whole «we before him, so 
to speak, and tried to weigdD it calmly and 
judicially. 

He was in love with Decimsa Deane. 
He, some years older than she—and a 
married man ! 

He wiped the sweat from bis face with 
an unsteady hand. It seemed ridiculous 
and sbsurd; but there it was, and aii the 
ridicule be could pour on it would not 
quench or drown the trath. 


He tried to laugh, as he thought of the 
difference in age; of the bond that beid 
and galled him; but the laugh rang hoilow 
and unsatisfactory. 

He loved her! And he knew tbat it 
was the first real love of his life. The 
fancy for the woman who bore his neme 
bad been a fancy only, and had died, 
changed rather, to contempt and loathing. 
He had never really loved until he had 
met Decima. And the girl was every. 
thing in the world to him—liife, hope, 
joy! 

Her face rose before him se he eat and 
thought. The sweet girlish face, with its 
biue and ever-changing eyes, ite mobile 
mouth, and its bright innocent smile; the 
soft brown hair clustering in tendrils on 
ber white brow. Her voice with its inno- 
cent tone—— 

Innocent! Yes, she was {funocent; so 
chiidish that she did not guess how it was 
with bim. He was not # good man, but 
he thanked God that she did not know; 
abe must never know, 


He must go away, go away atonca He 
roee, stung to movement by the resolve, 
apd almost groaned. 

A shudder ran through him «es he 
thought of returning tothe world, of going 
away from the sight of her face, tne sound 


of her voice. They were lifeto him, and 
hie days without them would be shad. 
owed by the darkness of death ia life 


Need he go? Nhe did not know, guess, 
of his love for her. He would 
close waich and guard 


Beep «4 
Over every \ooK 


aod word. Why sbould be not have tne 
consolation of being near her f 

Sbe had been like s guardian angel to 
bim; she bad, all innocently and uncon. 
sciously, led bim out of the dark forest of 
despair and gloom to bigher and brighter 
jands. She bad been his saving angel. if 
be left her, he would slip back into the 
old life, the old life he hated and loathed. 

Ashe paced up and down with bead 
down, and bands tightly clenebed, be 
tried to persuade himeelf that he should 
be content to be near ber, to see her occs. 
sionally; that be would boped for—tbink 
of nothing more, 

Yes! that was bow be would work it! 
Sbe should be just an sngel of light to 
bim. He would go on loving ber, but as 
the sallor loves the bescon star thet lights 
bim bome through the storm, ae the light 
that barns in tbe shrine of a saint, 

Inspired by that love, he would kesp bis 
life clean and sweet; be would devote it to 
ber, He would be her slave; would do 
everything she wanted doce for the place 
and the people, 

“Yes; that is bow it mast be!” he ssid, 
with a deep breath. ‘There is no bope for 
me. The child would never love mé, even 
—even if I were only her own age, and 
free. Very good! Let me aceept that; let 
me remember it always; when I am with 
her, or away from her, She is not for me, 
Shecan never be mine, but I can goon 
loving ber. 

“I will never let her suspect—I will 
keep a close guard on my secret; and she 
sball never know. It would only pain her 
—end, God knows, 1 would rather dies 
thousand deaths than she shouid suffers 
moment's pain !’’ 

He laughed diecordantly. 

“Whats pity one cannot die when one 
likes!” beseid, bitterly. “It would beso 
easy a way out of it! But I’ve got to live— 
and I cannot live without her.” 

The last words were uttered simost seav- 
agely. Wesil know bow, et some time or 
other, we stand sat bay with Fate, aad 
fight bim tooth and nail; Gsunt was fight 
ing Fate for ail be knew, 

The dinner bell rang, and be went sad 
dressed. Hobson looked st the haggard 
face anxiously, and wondered what was 
a0 ise, 

He knew nothing of the great mistake, 
but he suspected the existence of some 
bidden sorrow in his master’s life, aud be 
wondered whether it had cropped up 
again; for he bad noticed the change of 
late for the better in Lord Gaunt’s manner 
avd appearance. 

Gaunt went down to the elaborate 
dinner; but be could not est, aud pres 
ently be rose and went out into the sir. 

There was a faint moonlight, s night 
ingale was singing on one of the trees on 
the lawp. He saw Decima’s face in the 
soft light, he beard her voice speaking 
through the birds’, 

Presentiy, he got bis hat, and, baif 
mechanically, went up the avenue and 
slong the road to the Woodbines, 


As he reached the house, and stood in 
the shadow of the trees on either side of 
the road, he heard the piano, and then ber 
voice; the clesr, sweet, girlish voice which 
echoed in bis heart all day. 

Sbe was singi.g one of the simple songs 
which she used to sing to Lady Pasualine, 
and every note as it floated out to bin 
struck upon « chord in bis heart and Gilied 
bim with the pain of intense longing. 

He went home again, with the sweet 
girlish voice ringing in his ears. Bat be 
would not go into the bouse, and he pace! 
under the firsin the plantation until the 
dawn began to gleam bevond the hills 

“I love her!” wasthe thought that ached 
in bis beart. “I love her; but she sha! 
never know! She shall never know !” 

in the morning some pians came down 
by post. He bad promised to take thew 
to her. Should he do sof He prayec, 
thirsted fora sight of her. Why should 
he not go? He would begin the watci 
over bimevwif. 

After breakfast he went with the pian 
in bis hand up tothe Woodbines, As be 
reached tbe gate he heard voices— Decima’* 
ands man’s—aad then he saw her so’ 
Mrs. Mershon in the garden. 

He bad met the young man once 0: 
twice, and exchanged greetings with bim 
but it bad so chanced that he bad not se<! 
bim and Decima together. 

He looked over the gate, and there ws 
Mr. Mershon hoiding as chrysentbem on 
while becima tied it to ite stick. Decim 
wore s supbonnet like—and yet how u! 
like—Mrs. Topper’s, and as she bent ove 
the plant, she was isugbing, evidently + 
Mr. Mersbon’s awkwardness, snd ti 
young nen, with bia hat on one side, ws 
iooking up at her with an intent ex pret 
sion Ip ’..8 small sharp eyes, 








A pang abot through Gaunt’s be«rt. 

“My God! I am jealous!’ be aaid be- 
tween bis clenched teeth, aad bie face 
grew set aod stern. 

He tried to soften it as be pushed the 
gate open and entered, bat Decima, as ebe 
looked up snd attered « faint cry of wel- 
come, sew the look, and opened ber inno 
cent eyes upon bi. 

‘Ob, Lord Gaunt, is it you ? And bave 
you brought the plans—is that them is 
your band?” 

“Yes; I’ve brought them,” he #ei4, try- 
ing to smile. “Batit doesn’t matier. Don’t 
let we interrupt yoo——” 

Hhe looked at bim with s feict reproach 
in the lovely eyes. 

“Why, we are only tying up some of the 
cbrysantbemums! As if they were of any 
consequence! Let me see them! f doso 
wantto seetbem! But whatis the met 
ter?” she broke cff as she looked up st 
him with a sudden grave questioning. 

“Nothing, nothing,” he said, bastily, for 
he felt Mr. Mershon’s sbarp eyes upon 
him. That gentleman dropped the string, 
and gianced st bis wateb. He Ateliked, 
end was alittie afraid of Lord Gaunt of 
[eafmore, 

“[—I think I'll be going,” he said, look- 
ing at Decima. 

She hed opened the plans, and seemed 
quite sbsorbed in them. 

‘Oh, will you pot stey? Well, good bye, 
and thenk you. We bave tiled up ever to 
many, baven’t we?’’ 

“You,” said Mr. Mersbon. ‘Good morn- 
ing, Lord Gaunt.” As he went out of the 
wate Gaunt looked after him. 

“Do you see much of Mr. Mersbon 7” he 
asked, and cursed bimself for asking. 

Deciwa looked up from tne plans ab- 
wently. 

“Yea, ob, your. Helis bere nearly every 
day. He has business with father. I don’t 
understand what it ir; it is ail s mystery 
to me—and to father aiso,lexpect. Bat 


whatis the matter? You—you look so 


pale and tired {”” 

She drew nearer to him, with elldlike 
# flection and con fidence, and laid ber band 
upon bis arm, 

And tbe strong arm, lean snd muscular, 
the arm which bad known no quiver bor 
uncertainty when it bad been ra‘eed in the 
face of death itself, bad hard work to keep 
iteell steady unver the fingers which 
touched him so innocently. 

“I've—l’ve bed a ped night,” be said, 
forcing # smile. “1 used to suffer from 
insomnia; and 1 got sn sttack of it last 
pight.’’ 

‘On, 1am sosor:y!’ she sald, *Come 
snd #itin uy arbor, and rest for a iiitle 
whiie I’ 

Her band closed on bis arm, and ste led 
bins geotly to wa rustic summer bouse in 
he worst state of repair. ‘Sit there and 
rost,"’ sbe said, 

“You shall pot talk, oreven think. And 
| will look atthe pisns. Stay!’ “be ran 
to one of the garden borders, and picked 
mie sprigs of lavender. ‘Smell those! 
Are they not e weet?” 

Nhe held them up to bim, apd, unscen 
ny ber, be touched them witb bis lips 
Then, with the innocence of achiid, +he 
‘at close beside him, apd unfolded the 
plans egain. 

Her arm touched his—the summer. house 
~a%s very sinal! sffair—hbe could simost 
ear the beating of ber heart, and bis own 
tart throbbed in harmony. 

‘They are beautiful!” she said, noddisg 
s\ tbe plans as a child nods ats picture 

ook. “How clever a man most be to 
‘raw them like this! Lock at tbat 
ower!" 

Sue opened out the drawings #0 tuat 
Ley rested on her knees aod bis. 

‘ There’s @ bell ia that tower, of course. 
“il ‘tran,’ as Bobvy wouid say, to « 
6), Lord Gaunt?” 

“Oh, yor; 1t will ron toe bell,” he wid, 
Lechenicaily—for ber band was touebiog 
‘+ @ru0, and all bis senses were throb 

Ung. 

“Will it? Iam so glad! And that is the 

«*cboolroom. Whatistbhesz:? But { 
‘ worrying you; and I meant you 

‘ost!’ she exclaimed, remorsefuily. 
“it is not worrying me,” besaid. ‘There 
réthe plans, If you iike them, we'll pass 
1om.”’ 

‘Ob, I think they are beautifull’ ebe 
aid. “And the schoolhouse is too sweet 

r worde! I should like to be schooi mis 
rene {"’ 

“Yes?” he said; then the green jeal- 
O8Y gDawing at his heart forced bim on. 

“Do you like Mr. Mersbon 7?” 


vecima opened her eyes upon bim in- 
contly. 

What bas Mr. Mersnon to do with the 
boois |’ she said. “Like him? Ob—yes; 
suppose so, | pever thought—pever 
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asked myself the question. Bat now I 
come to do so, yes; | think I do. 

“How foolish that sounds! Aunt Pau- 
line used to esy toatl should never mes 
ter syntax! He is very good-natured, you 
know; Only this morning be promised me 
Oifty pounds towards the boys’ pisyground 
end gymopesiom.”’ 

“Why did you ask bim?’ he said, al- 
most rougbly. “I would bave given you 
all you wanted.” 

“I know you would,” she said, simply. 
“And that is why 1 didn’task you. You 
have done so much. Besides, it is only 
feir that Mr. Mersbon should spend some 
of bis money for the benfit of the people 
among whom he lives. He is very rich, 
you know.” 

“Is be?’ heessid. “I don’t know any- 
thing sbout bim.”’ 

Then be got assbamed of bis petulance, 
of bis jealousy, for her eyes were seek ing 
bis with s ratber pained surprise. She 
bed never before beard him spesk in this 


*Ob, I dareaay be is a very nice young 
fellow. i’m—I'm rather boorish and iil 
natured this morning. I always am when 
I don’t sicep.”’ 

In a0 instant ber face melted, so to 
epesk, with s tender sympathy, which 
siote biim to the heart. 

*3 know! You could not be really an- 
kind or unjust to anyone, | think, Lord 
Gaent!’ 

* Ob, couido’t I!" he said, grimiy. 

“No; it was only because you are tired 
that you were hard upon Mr. Mershon—if 
you were herd. for, afier all, what have 
you said? Lean back—see, you can just 
lean back—and rest, quite rest ’’ 

Ste leant Usck to show him the way, 
and the branches of the ivy aod clematis 
caught in ber hair. She laughed as sbe 
tried to disentangle them. 

**3 forgot my hair; but you need not be 
afraid, yours is too short ”’ 

*Can’t you get it undone?’ he said. 
‘*Lat me try, will you?’ 

*Thanke,”’ she eaid, st once. “Mind 
you don’t bring it ail down—it is apt to 
come down atatouch. You see, I’ve not 
bad it up very iong.’’ 

His band shook as be attempted to free 
the soft, silky coil from the branch tbst 
clung to it lovingly. His bresth came 
fant, avd be brought about the catastrophe 
agsiost which sbe bad warned him. 

There, it is down!” she said, with a 
jsogh. Sbe shook ber hair loose, and 
smiled up at him, a8 one schoo!-gir! smiles 


at socntber. 

‘That ie bow ! looked afew months be. 
fore you raw 6 atthe Zw,” she sald, 

He l!ooked st her, and tnen suddenly 
away frou ber, lest she ehouid read bis 
secretin bis cys. 

“You must have been rather a nice- 
looking gir!,”’ he rewerked, with an ¢ ffort 
at careless badinage. 

“$ waen’t, really. I was a very ugly 
chiid,” she ssid. “1 remember Bobby 
used to cali me the piain bun. I’ve toid 
you sbeout bis expecting to see a long- 
legged, ugiy little girl at the railway eta 
tion, baven’t 17’ 

While ene was speaking, she was doing 
op her beir rapidiy and carelessly. He 
stooped to pick uv some of the hairpins 
which had fallen, and saw a piece of brown 
ribbon, which bed either falien trom ber 
bair or some part cf ber dress. 

He waited until she bad ficiebed, then 
he picked up the ribbon. 

“Do you want thie?’ he said, 

OW bat isit? On, thenke.”’ 

He beid it in bis hand. “If you don’t 
particularly want it, I'll tie up the plans 
with it,” be said, with ap sir of inciffer- 


ence. 
“No; I deao’t want it. Is it jong 
enough 7’ 


“Qalte’”’ ne said, as be rolled up the 
plans snd wound the ribbon round them. 
“ms goisag down 10 the village to se 
Covtet. Could you—wiil it be convenient 
for you to meet me there this afternoon? 
There ase some thinge Bright wants to 
ask you sbout. You and Bobby migbt 
come up © ves afterwards, if you'd be so 
grecious.”’ 

“Very we'l,”’ she said, at once, and 
brightiy, “lam going in to help to make 
@ pudding; | sm iearning to cook, you 
know. Bobby says | always forget the 
piincipal ingredient; generaiiy the sugar; 
but be siways has two server, and the 
proof of the pudding is the cating 


thereof.”’ 
be talked on—the talk of a bappy, 


beartiree giri—and he listened with «a 


mixture of pleasure and pein. Her in- 
nocence and uapcorsciousness hart him 
that morning. He got up aimost sud- 
deniy.- 

“J must go,” be said, adruptly, and lef! 
ber. 


They met in the village in the afternoon, 
interviewed Mr. Bright, end then met 
Bobby and went up to the Hall for tea. It 
wes served on the terrace,and she pre- 
sided, as she bad done on severai previous 
occasions. 

Gaunt. watebed ber. Never bad she 
seemed more perfect in every tone and 
movement Looking st ber was like list- 
ening to an exquisite piece of music which 
makes tbe heartache with infinite long- 
ing. 

‘Show Bobby the pians, Lord Gaunt,’’ 
she said, presently. 

Gaant went into the library and brought 
them. They were united, and in confu- 
sion. 

“Why, whats jambie you have got 
them in! Where isthe ribbon you tied 
them up with?’ she asked. 

He colored for an instant, and looked 
round with the awk warduese of s man. 

“{—] must bave dropped it,” he said. 
It was foided nestiy in his waistcoat 
pocket, over bis heart. 

“Ab,” said Bobbs; “want my opinion? 


Well, my opision is that you are pau- | 


perieing the whole place between you; and 
I'm rather glad that I’m going out of it, 
acd so can chuck what little of the re- 
spunsibility that bas fallen to my share.’”’ 

* Going oat of i: 1’ said Decima. 

He nodded, as he lit a cigaretie. ‘Yea, 
old Brown’’—Brown was bis ocosch— 
‘thinks that | cought to go up to London 
polish up my French and German; s0 
I’m going right away, tbat is, in a week or 
two.” 

“Oh, Bobby !” eaid Decima, aghast. 


“Dom’t cry! Is ite brother going to, 


leave it fog a few weeks! Never mind! 


He'll come back soon, and bring hie ickie | 


sister a nice ickie doil”’ 
“Going op to London,” said Gaunt, 
His beart sank, for he knew tbat, Bobby 


away, be shouid not be able to see so | 
mech of Decims; for Bobby had played | 


the useful part of chaperon. “You'll go 


into diggings, | suppose. See here, l’ve | 
some chambers in town—you go up wo | 


them. You'll ba doing measervice if you 
wilL” 
Bobby stared. “You—you mean it!” 
“Of course I mean it,” said Gaunt, 


rather curtly. “It’s better for the rooms. 


to ve occu pied.”” He gave Bobby the ad- 
drees. “And Iii put you up for the— 
what ciab would you like, | wonder? 
W hat do you say to the Orient?” 

Bobby flashed with pride aud pieasure. 

“Will you resily? How awfully good 
of you! The Orient!” 

He had heerd and read of the club—one 
of the best—out had néver boped, never 
dreamed, of becoming a member. 

* Not at sil,” said Geunat, briefly. “1’il 
write to-nighbt.”’ 

Hobby waeseo woved and excited that 
be jumped up and paced away. Decima 
looked at Gaunt with a sudden mol ture 
in ber eyes. 

“] wooder why you wre so kind to as!’’ 
ehe seid, with a little catch in her voice. 
He could not bave found a quicker road 
to her beart. 

He raised his cyes to ber face for a mo- 
iment 

“Nonsense!” be said, almost rougbly. 
+“ W hat is there cepeciaily kind in that! I 
should do it for anyone.”’ 

“Yes,” she said, “1 think you would. 


' There is no «ne #o kind, so thoughiful, so 


generous, Bobby can’t thank you, I see; 
and JI—ob, 1 wish I could teil you just 
what | think——” 

Sune leant for ward and toucbed bis hand. 
He drew it away sharply, apd bik lips 
twitched, thean—es she looked at bim half- 
startied by his sudden gestare—he aiid his 
band beck, and iaid it on ber arm. 

**You—you forget ali that you have done 
for me, Decima——”’ he bit bis lip. “I beg 
your pardon, Mies Deane! The nawe 
slipped out; I—i bear your brother calling 
you 80, 80 oftes——” 

“Bat does it matter?” she asked, #mil- 
ing st bim innocently. “Why sbouldn’t 
you call me Decima if you like? It Is 
better than Miss Deane! And Decie is 
better still.” 

He looked at her steadily, bis lips com- 
pressed. Sie was torturing him, and ail 
80 innocently! 

“I’m efraid that—that it wouldn't be 
quite the proper thing,” be said. “But— 
weil, you must ict me think of you as—”’ 
(26 Dame seemed too dear, too sacred to 
be spoken—‘*‘as Decie—sometimes.’’ 

As be waiked up with them to the 
W codbines—be gained another half an 
hour with her by doing s0—he gave some 


keys to Bobby. 

‘Use anything there is as if it were 
your own,” he said, in a casual way 
“The women cooks very fairly, and can 
mansgée @ iittie dinuper-party; it’s more 


3 


comfortable than dining at the club. 
You'll write to me for snything you 
wan’t——” And soon, snd Bobby couid 
only stammer bis thanks. 

{TO BE CONTINUED | 





Bric-a-Brac. 





Kyown or O.cp —Hammers are repre 
sented on the monuments of Egypt, 
twenty centuries before our era. They 
greatly resembied the hammers now in 
use, save that there were no claws on the 
back for the extraction of naila. The Gret 
bammer was undoubtedly a stone heid in 
the hand. Ciaw bemmers were invented 
some time during the Middle Ages. 
| Ow Pascaxs Day.—The old custom of 
eating pancakes on Shrove Tuesday is ox- 
plained by one suthority in this way: In 

the monasteries the monks hed pancakes 
for supperon Shrove Tuesday, ia order 
to use up all the eggs, fat, lard, eta, which 
were forbidden on Ash Wednesday and 
after. The pancakes that the monks could 
| not themselves est were given away to ihe 
poor at the monastery gates. 

ONLY THs Name Survives —Did any- 
body ever dream that in Scotland, of all 
places im the world, there sre signs and 
tokens yet remaining of the days when 
men kissed their hands to the sun and 
worsbipped &? Yet Baigreen in Perthshire 
is the Town of the San; Grenach, io the 
same country, is the Field of the Sun; and 
the River Greenan is the San’s River. 
Even Greenock was once (end is stilito 
philologists) the Knoll of the Sun, and 
Granton is the San’s Fire. 

PECULIABLY O8GANiZED.—Among per- 
sonal peculiarities of organization there 
may be mentioned the curious case of a 
man in New York, of whom it is said that 
he can only sicep while staading. Lying 
down osuses bim great pain, and he ap- 
_ pears to have become quite habituated to 
an erect posture. Of like curious nature 
| is the case of a Spanish baron, who can 
sicep only in the cabin of a steamer or in 
a railway car when in fuli motion. For 
four years he bas never ceased traveling 
by night in order to obtain sicep. 


DELICATELY ADJUsTEp.—It te sald that 
_ the feet of the common working bee ex- 
| hibit the carious combination of a basket, 
| a brush, and » pair of pincers. The brush, 
the haire of which are arranged in sym- 
metrical rows, can only be seen with « 
microscope. With this brush of fairy 
delicacy the bee brushes its velvet robe to 
remove the polien dust with which it be- 
comes loaded while suck ing up the nectar 
of flowers. Another delicate apparatus is 
the spoon sebsped appendage that receives 
the gieanings that the bee wishes to carry 
to the hive. Finslly, by opening the 
“brosh”’ and the “basket” by means of a 
neat littie binge, the two becowe se pair of 
pincers, which render important service 
in constructing the celia. 

WuHats is A Name ?—The foliowing 
list is given of the forms uader which 
Shekespeare’s name bas appeared ai dif- 
ferent times : Chakeper, Shekspere, Shax- 
peré, Shakepire, Sbaxspere, Schaksper, 
Nbakespere, Shakespeare, Nchakespeyr, 
Shaxespeare, Nbagepere, Shaxpur, Stak- 
sper, Sbhaxzspeare, Saxpere, Shaekespire, 
Shakespeire, Shackepeareé, Shakaspear, 
Shex peare, Shakepeere, Snaxburd, Suac« - 
speyr, Shakespear, Schaekespere, Shak ya- 
pere. Dr. Furnivali admits the existence 
of only five unquestionabiy genuine sig- 
netures of the poet; two on bis Black- 
filare conveyance aod wortgege, and three 
on his will. Of these the first two are 
Shaekepere, while about the third there ta 
no sgreement, Dr. Furnivail meking it 
Nhakepere; Steevens and Malone, a weil 
an Sir Francis Madden, deciphering it as 
Sbak-speare. 

Taus THkY po sot Fale —“A good 
mavy peopie cavact uncerstand bow birds 
are abie w remain # long om the winy,”’ 
says 4 paturaiist; “bulthe explanailon is 
really very simple Many of them are 
able to interlock, as it were, (huse parts of 
the wing that Loid the intended feathe-s. 
The certain of the alr while the wing is in 
this state extends the part corresponding 
with our elbow, which may be kept in 
this position for any length of time with- 
out muscalar ¢ffort on the bird’s part, 
while « cartilage prevents it from opening 
too far. Of course, the bird cannot rise 
witbout exertion in s still atmosphere, but 


if there be aw borizonteal current of air it 
can allow itself to drift along with it with 
a sligbt downward direction until it gains 
sufficient momentum t enabie it to rise 
again somewbat, merely Dy Changing its 
direction, apd without baving Ww make 


any furtuer exertioa 
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With the salt apray dashing over the cliff, 
1 bee lcl tray terevath Gey wee 

Hlow the sen weed clung to the rock outside 
The cove that was sehelt ring me 

The boats were stranded high om Ube 
The fsehbermen gone away, 

\od the beacon-light on the farther shore 
Secmmed shining to lead astray. 


A“Te Deum wild the breakers sang, 
And it echoed o'er the deep 

As the fou-belis, wringing a warning note, 
Kade mariners vigil keep. 

They sang to a minor key, I ween, 
As they Noated overhead, 

Oroer the nameless graves of the sunken ships 
W here sleep our lost, our dead! 


\nd the fisher-lads stood up on the crags 
With locks unkeptand wild, 
And shouted «a chorus to the waves 
Ab. Denvied each careless child! 
Fora bitter sorrow wae over my heart 
With a dread of the Gireat UU naeen, 
fhe future near, and the pasta biank, 
With the thougbtof ‘what might tave leer 


Ifontly the frost on the frozen pane 
Would not glitter like drops of dew 
‘would come, 


Itonly ‘trod’ s angel, sloep, 
And leould but dream of you! 
Tf consty tory mbolgpe Cbaaet ie carne hore? now 
Might sall ere the suo had set 
Phere sa stendy lighton the distant shore, 
' 


lfonly Il eould forget 
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VIIS way, Mademoiselle.” 
The speaker was a smart respocta- 
ble looking Prench servant, and 
the ribbons in her cap, together with her 


‘ 


black-silk apron, suggested that her posi- 
tion was that of lacky’s-suaied, 

My tranks and bags were piled in the 
ithallsand,as | was weary with my six 


yes 
town, and hitherto 


hours’ journey from 
noone had appeared to bid me, astramger, 
Lyladly obeyed the injunetion 
hoping: to timed rest and 


weloome, 
oft ory conductor, 
retreshment. 
Phe girl led 

thers the benypeth of a corridor, Upon Whieh 
riany doors opened, through ca clrsaw drage- 
and dreary dimensions, filled 
with brown 


meupa browd staircase, 


rowote ol Sv iast 
with furniture 
Holland, san erornmots gelaass chandelier, 
shrouded! im mitustin, hanging: trom the 
contre of the ceiling, along another anda 
until we reached a 
curtain of sage- 
littead the cur 
and announced 


ean ered up 


Harrawel prs sare, 


doorway hung with a 
rear Serge. My priertberat 


tain, opened the door, 


riie’ 

“Miss Meredith.’ 

A moment after, 1 
which was small, cosy, armly-curtained 


was in the reom, 


and brightly lighted. 

Onna couch, near the fire, a young girl 
was half sitting, half reclining, holding a 
book, from which she removed her eves 
to glanee at mie w ith a airof rather bored 
ex pocthiney. 

ler movement brought her face 
the line of light from the roseshaded Lamp, 
hitherto fallen upon the page 
very tair tace at 


inte 


which liad 
she was reading, anil a 
was, even if the owners expression just 
then was neither a happy nora very good- 
Lemipered one. 

She rose to tieet mie ih oa languid halt- 
indifierent tmianner. 

“Tlow do you do?” she asked. 
only 


“We 
hnow each other through corre- 
spondence and mutual commendations 
isn’t that the way to putit? Bat I dare 
sav weshall manage to get on together, 
Perhaps you won't mind sharing my sit- 
ting-room) did Texplain that point inmy 
letter ?— Clarice ! 
The maid had appearently gone no 
farther than the outer side of the door, tor 
she immediately reappeared. 
continued the 


“Clarice,’’ lady, 
“we will have the supper-tray at once, it 
Bring up 


young 


you pole ise prepared for twa. 


whatever vou can find, together with a 
bottle of sherry.” 

“The hevs Mademoiselle 

“What-—has Mrs. Deverley taken 


them’ 


°s Treriiarve M sdemioisel le l “vas 
oking round just now tw prepare 
Mademoiselle’s supper, and I could not 
1 them mywher M {era nas 
rs 
’ Da 1h ( \ } 
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formidable-looking keys, which she took 
trom her pocket as she spoke. 

“Bring them back, Clarice, at once,” she 
added, “and let no one see you—not even 
Mrs, Grant. And, wait—since Mrs, Bever- 
ley denies us sherry, we have the cham- 
pagne—the best.”’ 

I had had neither oceasion nor oppor- 
tunity so far to uttera word. I had divest- 


‘have ample opportunity of learning to 


ed myself of my fur-lined travelling coat, | 


and took possession of an easy chair, near 
the fire, the comfortable warmth of which 
I enjoyed, while I remained a silent spec- 
tator of ascene which I thought exceed- 
ingly singular. 

Clarice, having taken the keys, prepared 
to obey her mistress with apparent ala- 
erity; and then the latter turned towards 
me. 

“You will like to see your bed-room?” 
she inquired in a gentler tone. “I have 
made it as comfortable as I possibly could. 
It adjoins mine, which is adjacent to this 
room. Loccupy this part of the house en- 
tirely.”’ 

The girl opened the door as she spoke, 
passed through a bedroom, warm and 
bright as the sitting-room, and opened 
another door beyond, when | found my- 
selfin my sanctum, 

Certainly everything bad been prepared 
witha yiew tomy comlort; the fire burned 
brigh‘ly, the gas burners were shaded 
with tinted globes, and extended on either 
a large cheval glass; the curtains 
were of a pretty new-fashioned chintz, 
lined with rose color; while the bed, the 
couch in front of the fire, and the arm- 
chair inthe corner, all) looked comtort- 
able, inviting, and home-like to a weary 
woman. 

I thought this part of the house was in- 
finitely preterable to the holland-covered 
drawing-room, by the light of 
Clarice’s hand lamp, and the deserted cor- 
ridor bordered by its apparently tenant- 
less rooms, 

Near the arm-chair was asmall table, 
with a reading lamp upon it, and a book. 
On the opposite side of the fire-place, 
ayainst the wall, stood an old-fashioned 
inlaid cabinet, with ashelf which, when 
pulled out, served as a writing desk. 

This piece of antique furniture was pro- 
vided with innumerable drawers and 
pigeon holes, and even atthe first glance 
specially delighted me, 

“Tndeod,” T smiilingly replied, “it seems 
to me that you have done everything that 
thoughtful hospitality could do to make a 
stranger feel at home. This room is per- 
fectly delightful!” 

“The view is not bad, as you will see in 
the morning,’ she answered carelessly. 
“TLhave done what Tcould that is all. 
By and by you will, no doubt, understand 
eur tamily arrangements, which may 
secm peculiar, 

“Mrs. Beverley and her daughter in- 
habit the west wing. This was indeed a 
separate cottage, Which was added to the 
main building and reserved for my espec- 
inl use. Tam separated trom my relatives 
by a desert of unused passages and 
Toons, 

“T havea private doorinto the garden, 
whence there is a way to the park and the 
drive. Your cabman naturally brought 
you to the large hall door; Twill show you 
our entrance to-morrow, Lam so sorry I 
had no carriage to send to meet you.” 

She talked on in a not unpleasing mon- 
otone, and, as | thought that she desired 
to say at the moment all that she felt had 
to be said, lmade no attempt to inter- 
rupt her. 

But l telt neither shy nor constrained 
in her presence; on the contrary, | was 
conscious that her personality was syim- 
pathetic, and had a soothing etlect upon 
my rather over-wrought nerves. 

My system, low and debilitated, the re- 
sult of nursing my mother through a 
severe illness, while endeavoring at the 
same time to keep up my literary work, 
had forced me to leave town for a while. 

Being particularly sensitive at all times 
to the congenial influence, or the reverse, 
of my fellow-creatures, even in the first 
moments of acquaintance, | gladly wel- 
comed the sense of restftulness which Tex- 
perienced in the presence of Margaret 
Beverley—a teeling quite apart trom or- 
dinary liking —as I expected to pass the 
following few weeks chiefly in 
eiery. 

I made no reply to her volunteered ex- 
planations, but turned the conversation 
tothe possible appearance, before 
of my trunks, 

Thereupon Miss Beverley volunteered 
to xo and see that these were sent up im- 
mediately. 

Gilad as I felt I 


side ot 


aS SsOoCcTi 


her so- 


long, 


should be to partake otf 


SOLE refreshment atter rhiy ourneyv, no 
sooner had the door merc ehina he 
ian | found miyne 

_ j aru | i ~ 
ently rejoin herinthe pretty arm sit 
: ' ' i | rt) 
ting revi, and, Guring the epsulny days, 





_ ble change to a bracing air 


know her better. 


Betore long I discovered that this feel- | 
older than I—I am twenty-two,” 


ing of satisfaction in her society, W hich 
Margaret Beverley had the power to Ith 
part, was duein a large measure to her 
exceeding truthtulness. 

Whatever ber own mood, she made no 
pretence of its being other than it really 
was. If she were annoyed, it was usually 
because she conceived that she had just 
reason for annoyance, and she ex pressed 
quive candidly what she felt. 

No acrid humors were lett 
rankle and surprise one at some future 
unex pected moment; one heard the worst 
and the last of any grievance at once, The 
same spirit showed itself! when the girl 
was pleased or happy, ber gladness was 
yenuine and unreserved, 

When I returned to the sitting-room I 
found Margaret standing by the table sur- 
veying the recently-arrived supper tray. 


behind to 


The meal was a dainty one, consisting of 


acold pheasant, an apple tart, a beauti- 
fully fresh lettuce, and a bottle of cham- 
page. 

Margaret had changed her dark cloth 
dress for one of black net. She was daz- 
zling fair, and her yellow hair grew rather 
low upon her broad forehead; it had the 


natural regular waves one sometimes Se6s 


in ancient statuary, and was as soft and 
shining as upon silk. 


Her brows, many shades darker, took a 


slight but regular curve, and her eyes 
were hazel, slightly dari.er than her brows, 
Her cheeks were charmingly tinted with 
delicate color, and her chin was square, 
indicative of strong determination. 

“There,” she ejaculated, looking up as I 
entered—“I hope you won’t quarrel with 
your entertainment! Clarice has been tor- 
tunate to-night, for we don’t always get 
such good fare. Come, you must be hun- 
gry! Would you like to sit here—near the 
fire?” 

Idid. 1 felt inclined to agree to any- 
thing she proposed; but I was greatly 
puzzled at her way ol speaking of our pro- 
Visiotis, 
them?” 

“Drom't look alarmed,’ said Margaret, 


Was it a question of foraging tor | 


as she helped me toa portion of the pheas- | 


ant. “I always take cure not to starve, 
and to commit a raid on Madame’s larder 
is a thorough enjoyment to me, 

“This pheasant, I have not the slightest 
doubt, was intended tor her luncheon to- 
morrow. When she finds it dismembered 
and half eaten, she will be rabid—but she 
will not dare to complain. 

“Tsee you do not understand, but I will 
wait until you have finished your supper 
to make tull explanation. I den’t want 
to spoil your appetite, and eating dues in- 
terruptone soin telling a story. What 
serteta journey did you have?” 

We talked intermittently on diflerent 
subjects until the meal was finished, and 
Clarice came toclear away the remains, 
The champagne was now greatly dimin- 


ished. Margaret had taken one glass, and 
I,in virtue ot my long journey, a glass 
anda halt, the remainder of the bottle 
being putaway in the cupboard of the 
chitfonier. 

“When Madame comes to count the 


champagne, which she will do at Christ- 
mas, she will be more turious than ever,” 
remarked Margaret complacently, 

When we were once more alone together, 
and quiet, we drew up our casy chairs to 
the fire, and LT rested my teet on the fen- 
der with a sense of unmitigated satistac- 
tion. 

“Now, before [begin my story, will 
you nettell me something about your- 
selt?” queried Miss Beverley. “Dye done 
most ot the talking so far.” 

“There is not much to tell,” I replied, 
stniling. “As you are aware, I have been 
living with my mother in London. She 
has been ill all the summer, and, so soon 
as she was fitto be removed, the doctor 
recommended her a change to a warm 
climate for the winter. 


“IT have a married sister living at 








A 


“Perhaps your friends may see you w ith 
diflerent eyes,” observed my companion 
“As to age, I think you cannot be much 


“I have the advantage of four years as 
regards time—twenty in other things 
that possibly go to make one old,” | tolq 
her, with a sigh. 

“Next—it may please you, or the con. 
trary—I tind your tace charming,” she 
continued; “IT love dark people, for | am 
so ridiculously white. Regarding your 
money, | know nothing about it, and it js 
nota very important item; but, as to your 
literary abilities, I have read some of 
your stories, and they decide me upon en. 
treating you to come here—as you know | 
did. Now Lam going to tell you about 
myself, if you are not too sleepy.” 

“Go on, please,” | pleaded earnestly, 

The girl’s praise was pleasant to me in 
my dejected frame of mind, but exper. 
ience warned me to qualify it with a few 
other truths | had heard in my time, and 
let it pass unquestioned. 

“Well,” said Margaret, “in the first 
place, my father was twice married. |} [is 
first wife, my dear mother, died when | 
was thirteen years old. By her will she 
lett me the whole of her small property, 
which is worth about four hundred a year, 
including this little house, which was 
built by the side of the old Hall, for the 
use of a dear old friend of hers who had 
once been her governess, and who here 
spent the last years of her life. 

“My father built the cottage—tor it was 
nothing more—and made a present of it to 
my mother; she in her turn leaving it to 
me, never dreaming but that the rest of 
the estate would also revert to me, it she 
died without leaving a son or another 
daughter. 

“T was thirteen,’”” Miss Beverley con- 
tinued, “when my tather married again. 
Poor dad! I think at times that he must 
have been under some strange unaccoun- 
table intluence, for I know he never 
ceased to love and regret my mother. 

“TLis second wite was a French girl of 
twenty, and he was sixty at the time. 
You will see my stepmother, so I need not 
describe her; but Limay tell you that she 
really has changed very li.tle. 


oer 


Iwo years after the marriage she dis- 
appeared fora time. Lhave never heard 
the rights or wrongs of the story. I know 
there was no divorcee, though | have heard 
that my tather could have obtained one 
had he chosen. 

“He did not do so, but would not allow 
her name to be mentioned. She had lett 
behind her her baby girl—Marthe—whom 
also you will see. I brought the child up, 
for my father could hardly bear her in his 
sight. This cottage was devoted entirely 
to her use in those days, 

“We lived peacefully until I was nine- 
teen and Marthe five years old. My tath- 
er installed me as mistress here, and told 
me many times that he had lett every- 
thing to me, excepta provision for Marthe 
of three hundred a year. 

“Then—three years ago this winter—his 
health tailed him, and he was told that he 
must winter im the south of France. I 
wanted, of course, to accompany 
but he entreated me to remain here. 

“He said that he feared, if the house 
were left, that his wife would return, 
establish herselt in it, and then no power 
on carth would atterwards dislodge her. 
It seemed that he had heard from her, and 


him, 


| that she had been asking him to take her 


| fact that 


Bournemouth, who begged mother to go 


there; but as my sister has three children, 
and only one spare room, I of 


necessity 
stayed behind. 


“Tsuppose I had ‘trun down,’ as it is 


termed, for the loneliness after 
left seemed to prey upon me, and, for the 
first time in my life, 1 found existence 
irksome, The doctor advised the inevita- 


mother 


and cheerful 
l answered your advertisement 
among a dozen others, and 


society. 
here I am.” 
“Tam very glad that it is so,”’ said Mur- 
garet, with evident sine erity. 
l Stuiled cont ntedly, nid 
with my inventory ot facts 


continued 


back. 

“T was torced to remain bere with 
Marthe; but l was rather comforted by the 
Lawson, my tather’s servant, 
Was to accompany him. The man had bcen 
With us fifteen years, and would, I {cit 
sure, never leave his master’s side. 

“Por the first four months I heard regu- 
larly from my father; then his letters |c- 
came short and unsatisfactory,  uuti! 
nearly a tortnight elapsed without my re- 
ceiving any at all. 

“Just asl had made up my mind te 
risk my father’s displeasure and start 0! 
to join him, a note reached me from Law- 
son. Mrs. Beverley was with my tather, 


, and a few days after her arrived he had 


dismissed his old servant. 
_ “Lought to have gone to see dad then, 
but the next pest brought mea letter fr 1 
him, written in a trembling hand, very 
unlike his own. He had been much wore, 
he wrote, but he begged me not to be an \- 
ious, and on ne account to think of jvil- 
ing him, as his wite was with him. 

“She was most devoted and atte! 
and he had every eare and comifort 
he could wish tor. It cut me to the 
ind vet I felt sure that he had not 


igent in writing that letter. 


i yy « lithes on the 1 rrow, 


ue bo hew address, Ten days late: 








eived a letter from my stepmother tosay | 
that my father was dead.” 

Margaret paused, and there was silence 
») the room save for the slow ticking of 
eo ornamental clock on the mantelshelf, | 
nd the fall ot an ember among the ashes 


+} 


n the grate, 

Throughout the girl had told her story 
leveid of any sign of emotion, without 
reak or rise or tall in the even tones of a | 

volee that was always musical. Yetinits 
very moneteny it conveyed on idea ot 
suppressed passion more forcibly thanall 
theemotional rhetoric in the world, 

I detected «a slight trembling of her 
opper lip in the gleam ot the firelight—a 
of pitiful appeal against fate, which 
told me that her serrow was even deeper 
than her indignation. 

“Ile was dead,” Miss Beverley, recom- 
meneed presently, with a low sigh that 
echoed through the silence, “and they 
buried bim in France—among strangers 
and tar trom my mother’s side, Mrs, 
htevertew saying that it was his wish. 

“IT never saw dad again after I bade him 

rewell on the steps here when he drove 
iway te the station. Dawson came to see 
rea tew months later and told mea great 
leat about my father’s proceedings in the 

iriy part of the winter, 

“tle gave me the particulars of nny step- 
mother’s arrival and his own dismissal; 

itet the last tew weeks of dad’s illness 
[heard very little. It was found however | 

it Soon alter my stepmother’s arrival he 

cimade anew will, in which the estate 

is leftte Marthe, and Mrs. Beverley was 
intel her guardian, 

I was mentioned as being provided for 
Vnethers money and the possession of 

ottage, but it was added that I was 
retain my mother’s 


re 


» ssession of 


ewelry, and that the estate was to be 
ingest with my maintenance solong as I 
omaine? unmarried, 


“so here Lam, with aright to what the | 
house affents, Mrs. Reverley tries to 
and make my position un- 

but T mean to remain,” 

This was said with a quiet determina- 
on whieh eonvineed me that Miss Bev- | 
ey had some stronger reason for her re- 
solve than merely the annoying ot her 
tevpernneet beer, 
“Further, 


Starve tee, 


earable 


. 


she added—“T have arranged 
that the greater part of the money which 
you pay shonld go towards housekeeping 
eX\penses, se that there shall be no cause 
forcomplaint. To beon the sate side, I 
onsulted the trustees before asking you 
ome, and TL would not rob Marthe of a 
enny ter the world.” 

“\md she?” Lasked. 

“she lives with her mother in the oppo- | 
site wing. The child was tond of me, but 
I do net often see her now. I should love 

buttios one unfortunate trait which 
i ! inherited from Mrs. Beverley. 
ren wall find out what that is betore long | 
tyeu have anything to do with them.” 

\t this moment there was a sott tap at 
he door amd in answer to Margaret’s 

nl a child entered. 

\tthest sight IT thought the child was 
adwarf. Her head, | 
witha quantity of soft: brown 
urdevoid-et eurlor ripple, was much 

irge for her body, and was slightly 
ent forward, seeming to droop between 
shoulders, 
Iler teure was short and set, but sin- 
triy small; her tace pale, the mouth 
vel resolute; the eyes were large, 
pil, dark brownin color, and tull ofa 
ihe tmenning, looking strange and 
weird in se young a child. 
y were softand beautiful eyes— 


itt 


’ . 
tev 


mis 


mer 


* «vtrse 


thier 


leformed or 


ws trexl 


t 


be- 
but never lustrous. Her trocks 
rather long and tullin the skirts, 
vie altegether inan old-fashioned way 
it seemed to add to her age. 
You are notin bed, then, Marthe,” re- 
irked Margaret. “This is Miss Mere- 
ith, whem I told you I expected this 


— 


ning.” 


CHAPTER IT, 


rp lib child came forward and extended 


her hand te me with a politeness + 
smdomannerism which I felt to 
tther atfeeted. Then turned 
vauret. 
“Lesould mot go to bed, dear Marguer- 
repoliend Marthe, in a voice soft and 
cinntive her “It is so lonely 
re When mamma is out.” She nestled 
| teber eller sister as she spoke, and 
her arms around her neck, looking at 
the while with 
ah eONpression 


to 


she 


is eves, 


4 ‘ wever a solemn 
that 


‘li me that I was a stranger. 


mV. Ari 
Breed 


teal i¢ 


b re-setit 


some- 


¥. having established herself on 


sat up and gazed 


inairot prot nad mel 
that 


té 


aT “mici thre 
iM 
kd Sophie that 


\pet miaimnia me until qu 


as | could not 





| iosity to see you 


| mother it would have been 
| tully retailed to Sophie. 


| child, 


| evening. 
| ing the night, had had ample opportun.- 


i 
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think of lying awake so many heurs—tor 
ot course I should not be able to go to 
sleep until mamma returned—she must 
bring me across here to see you. Some- 
times, in tact, I wish that I lived here 
with you, Marguerite, altogether.” 

“You area great deal better off as you 
are, Marthe,” remarked the elder girl, 
rather brusquely I thought. 

“Mamma is so seldom at home. 
gone to the theatre atS . Lhope some 
day she will consider me old enough to 
accompany her. 

“Do you know that to-night she wore 
some beautitul jewels— diamonds—and 
Sophie told me that really they are mine, 
and that when I grow up itis | who will 
have the right to wear them, Still, of 


She is 


| course,” Marthe added, with a magnani- 
| nous air, “IT would always lend some to 


mamma-— orto you, Marguerite, but you 
never goout. I think you would look as 
pretty as mamma if you dressed as finely 
as she does,”” 

“I think,” said Margaret decidedly, 
“that it is tame for little girls to go to bed. 
Ah, here is Sophie !"’ 

It was a great relief to me to see the 
maid appear at the door, She was a tall, 
gaunt, Lroad-shouldered Frenchwoman, 
with ahard forbidding expression, and 
wore a dress of black silk. She was fair 
and sallow, and wore pink ribbons in her 
cap and upon her white muslin apron. 

“Come, Miss Marthe—it nearly ten 
o'clock !” the woman told her charge in 
French, “It is absolutely necessary that 
thou shouldst go te bed! To-morrow it 
will be, ‘Ah, Sophie, what a headache I 
have.’ ”’ 

Marthe evidently did 
pute Sophie’s ultimatum. She 
kissed Margaret and bade her 
night,” and sheok hands with me, then 
accompanied the maid from the room, 
giving her little skirts a curious jerk and 
swing, fullof protest and importance, as 
she went, 

Il was So sorry to see her retire. 

“Poor child! Leould not help exclaim- 
ing as the door closed behind her. 

“Ah, poor child indeed!" echoed Mar- 
garet, with a sigh. Then she immediately 
added, “She is an extraordinary little 
being. I may as well warn you to use the 
utmost caution as to what you say when 
she is present. 

“She is tull of tortuous methods, I could 
scarcely have believed so much scheming 
capacity possible in so young a child; she 
never acts trom adirectly apparent mo- 
tive. For instance, it was entirely cur- 
:et brought her here to- 


Is 


to dis- 
at 
“ood 


not dare 
once 


night. 

“Had any remark been made about her 
more than 
Marthe has no 
conception at present of truth under any 
torm. She is being elucated asa religions 
and is very pieus, but appar- 
ently takes to her prayers as other chil- 


| dren take to their dolls, 


“They appeal to her imagination and to 
her theatrical tendencies. I really think 
her capacity tor lying is due to an excess 
of imagination —factand fancy seem hope- 
lessly tixed in her little mind. I had not 
meant to tell you this to-night; but, as 
she has intreadlucedd herself, I think it 
better to warn vou.” 


is 





I wondered particularly why Margaret 
should have chosen to havea French maid 
instead of some homely Englishwoman, 
who would surely have been a better com- 
panion in the circumstances, and the rea- 
son forthis I hoped w be able to dis- 
cover, 

It would be necessary to know how tar 
Clarice was to be trusted if, as I hoped, I 
was to complete my visit without becom. 
ing embroiled in family disputes. 

However, when Margaret, tresh and 
fair in her morning toilet, and looking so 
eminently trustworthy, joined me, my 
gloom and anxiety vanished as though 
by magic. 

While we exchanged our morning greet- 
ings, I found myself, instead of foretast- 
ing evils, wondering it our chance ac- 
quaintance might lead to my being of 
some service to ber, and growing eager to 
devote myself to her interest should oc- 
casion arise, 

“How shall weamuse ourselves thix 
morning?” she asked, when we had mut- 
ually deplored the wretched weather. 
“Suppose, as we cannot go out, that I get 
overa duty which I teel will be incum- 
bent upon me at one time or another, and 
show you the house—or such portion of it 
as Lean? In the aNernoon perhaps we 
shall be able to drive or walk, for this 


| downpour cannot last all day.” 


I assented readily, for the old house, I 


| thought, might possibly provide material 


for “copy,” and very probably the place 
contained some fine pictures, Perhap<, 


' also, we might catch sight of Mrs. Rever- 





I mentally resolved to behave towards | 


Mademoiselle Marthe with the 
caution, and wondered if this were the 
peculiar traitin her eharacter which she 
had inherited from her mother. 

The tollowing morning after break fast, 
which was served in 
by Clarice, I went te the sitting room, 
where Isat alone for afew minutes be- 
tore Margaret appeared, 

The day was wet, and altogether I felt 
far cheerful than on the previous 
I had slept but little, and, dur- 


less 


ties for retlecting on the strangeness of the 
househcld in which T tound myself. 


ulmost | 


my own apartment | 


ley, concerning whom I 
ot curiosity. 

Atter all were not very 
well rewarded tor the trouble of our cold 
morning ramble. 

There was one or two good portraits in 
the picture gallery; but the family did not 
seem to bea very old one, and the whole 
place was very much after the pattern of 
any ordinary English country house. 

The bedrooms were still turnished with 
four-post bedsteads and mahogany 
bureaus, while the furniture was net old 
enough to be picturesque, nor new enough 
to be artistic. 

Still, the house suggested the possexxion 
ot money, and little Marthe was no doubt 
a great heiress, judging trom Margaret's 
account of the size of the estate. 

There were no quaint corners or unac- 
countably thick walls or suggestions of 
intermural passages, or even a tamily 
ghost. Everything was handseme and 
solid, leaving no room for imagination te 
conjure up mystery or romance, 

We wereon the point of returning to- 
wards our quarters, and were upon the 
ground floor, standing near the entrance 
to the wing inhabited by Marthe and Mr«. 
Beverley, when [ noticed a green baize- 
covered door, apparently securely fast- 
ened, and asked whether it led te another 
room. 

“Ah, that,” replied Margaret, “leads< to 
our one mystery; but, as my father dis<- 
liked anything of the sort, be had the 
door securely closed and the opening be- 
hind it tilled in with plaster and cement! 
I will tell you all about it as we ge back 

lam getting perished with coll. That 
door,” she resumed, as we turned away, 
“leads to what Io may term the folly of 
my great-grandmother. 

“She wasan actress of 
and, after her marriage, conceived! 
idea of excavating an 
tre, where she could at all times have an 
artificial light. 

“IT believe there were already some very 


teltagom?l deal 


however we 


ote Tetow mh, 
thee 
underground Uhew- 


large disused cellars belonmgimg to Ub 
| house betore it was rebuilt. My great 
| grandmother made a practice of gratify 


I telt the utmost contidence in Miss Bev- | 


erley, and could understand her strong 
desire tor a companion to share her soli- 
tude; but by all accounts the lady on the 


other side ot the building seemed a very | 


dubious character, 

The story ot the altered will 
Beverley’s death was suggestive and un- 
pleasant, even without taking into con- 
sideration her previous 


disappearance, | 


and Mr. 


Sophie, if my experience in physiognomy | 


were of any value, was a dangerous and 
unserupulous 
Marthe seemed a most uncanny specimen 
ot childhood. 

The family solicitor had been Miss Bev- 


woman, While poor 


erley’s reference when I thought of mak- 
Hall 


* } 


Leverley mi 


ad 


t term at 


ing temporary home. 


Heh 


le! 


spoketr ~ ientin such elo 


kI 
meajpuiry re-es i 
yht, | alin 


hil 


easily satisfied! 


little | 


ing her whims, and set te work upeom Ube 
cellars. 
In due time a theatre, a dressing rem, 





and a supper room were all fitly prepearet, | 


decorated, ventilated, and iluminateel. I 
have heard my father say that) for sparc 
jousness and comme lionsnmess they would 
bear comparison with the subterranean 
rooms at Welbeek. 

“Well,” Margaret continued, “the 
rangements being completed, my great 
grandmother praceeded te ask down her 


ar 


London friends with the idea of having a 
series of performances. 

“Among those invited was ome whe had 
been madly in love with the old te- 
I never heard that <he 


lady 
tore ber marriage. 
requested his company on account of any 
partiality tor but onl 
cause he was a gol 


special bitte, vw le 


rete 


“It turned out however one night that 
in the piece chosen it fell to the part 
this man, Harry Hloward, whe was play 
ing the hero, te tight a dtu with tt 
great-grandfather 

Dra thee 4 
ersedi—the a r 

and «of i restt iM ’ | 

the beroine vt at | " in Y pave 


the lover The weap employed in 


5 


duel were rapiers; but «o blanted as t 
quite harmless should one of the eo 
ants chance to serateh the other. 

“It wasa night performance, the thea 
tre was full of guests, and an orchestra 
Violins was in attendance. The duel seen 
wasan example ot wondertul skill o# 
both sides, and there was tremendous ap 
plause. 

“Suddenly the point of Howard's rapier 
touched John Beverley, whe <muddenty 
grew deathly pale, but continued fighting 
The next moment Howard had run hin 
threugh the body, and Squire Reverleys 
tell lifeless, his blood flowing in) a <trearm 
across the stage. 

“It was said that Howard's rapier had 
been changed by accident, but how was 
never clearly accounted for, My great 
grandmother, the beautiful Dorothy, 
nearly went mad with griet; and, as you 
may readily imagine, the 
never used again. 

“Howard was tried for manslaughter, 
but was acquitted on the plea that he badd 
not known the nature ef the weapon. The 
rapler was one which had always hung in 
the squire’s study, no one knew whe had 
moved it; but the blunted 
found there in its place. 


theatre was 


Weapon Was 


“The error was said to have been due t 
the carelessness of the servants, as a let of 
the stage properties had been placed tem 
porarily in the study, where the duel hac 
been rehearsed the night previously: and, 
in the confusion of 
the 
curred, 

“Still, those of the spectators whe had 
closely watched the Squire = tace felt sure 
that he, at any rate, knew of the change 
Hlowever that may be, the place obtaine:t! 
the reputation of being haunted. 


earrying them clown, 


mistake was supposed to have oc 


“On the anniversary of the representa 
tien of that fatal play it was said that the 
music of the violins and the applanse of 
the spectators could 
heard. 

“A party of young men and girls, whe 
once ventured down to the theatre during 
my grandfather's time, came  rushim: 
back in deadly fear, averring that they 
had seen the place suddenly lightet ap, 
the stalls and boxes filled with guest 
and the whole scene of the deadly due! 
fought out upon the stage. 

“Butmy father, as I have told you, bad 
the door leading to the staircase securely 
fastened up, and tor years now ne one bas 
ever pretended to hear the violins,” 


bee ageminn | chinmly 


We had reached our own bright <ittong 
room: as Margaret concluded lies 
and I was net sorry. If L had chesirest 
mystery, [ had found it with a verge nes 
and the annals of the 
were not altogether cheertul hearing. 

“And Dorothy Beverley 7° Timguired 


steer. 


Beverley taruily 


“Tam glad to say that she remained « 
widow,” answered Margaret. “EL ther: 
was foul play, LP believe that ste, at 
rate, at at. 
picture in the gallery, and PE teld veo the 
Mt 


ates 


Was bhitocent Yeo saw le 


she had a history, if your retietieteerr 
gramdtather her 
ehild.” 

Talidd remember, tor I 


was ated Teeve 


seeth, 
based rreotioes = tt! 
fair young face of the actress as lena 


some Slight resemiblaner to Margaret, ar 


undoubtedly the miost beautitul ar tl 
Deverley line. 
About four Gelock that attertnoes 


weather cleared, and Miss Beverley 


posed that we should wo for a walk i 


intermediate hours bad puassed polecasar 
of icBle-one 


ftreetee Mi fie 


enough im the, to me, luxury 


solaced bry nm blaoxn et lewoeks 
which IT tound 


larly every 


remehe«d mov te 
fortnight 


The Park. seen trom the wee 


looked wet, and = the trees pet ‘ 
brown and despomdent as tl 

l their long experience had tailed t 
sure them conmeerning the rete 
shine and verdure. “The prospect ot tre 


et 
thie 


Eo lowied cleo ne tees 


air however, and tiahing = 


juaintanee with reevagel 


not to be lost. 


sook the wart firestele, portico trey ste 
est boots, and Margaret amd [sa 
forth. 

The park, no doubt, we j ‘ 
charming in time weather: tut. ou 
emrstances, we soon forsook thy a 
for the high road, and tratugest a 
considerable distamee without 


ing either adventure or tian 


“So far | bad mot seen M 
and, asx we bad) pusssevd the 
yimmeces! at thie Withlows t 
CUT ersity teetgebit tee prorat evel 
her: bat Lsaw only Ma 
pressed apgaitis! tt 
theught, rathe castle 

Ih lay . ‘ 

‘ 
te 
To Kk ‘iin > 





THE ALTERED MEANING. 


nY Kk K 
I y t ta» s wt ? | ath the 
stare 
I artiat « 1, and «lacke . 
Tr fant a. r anf r ’ . 
al | ad r torches « the | sing 
- 
ip witt the revi «ur aha " mt he said 
“And Maal wy « re over een and land, 
‘id men teem with e ' ‘ » Urewel, 
“ le womens hearts ‘ itt t 
hard 
let other® high hapes or t nif shorn 
stand 
“They bau tw low wie t ied tee ‘ t 
stars’ 
The cross of sorrow crushed the artiet« gain, 
Life « hitter «weet carne also w th ite jaye 
Lowe «= roees witheret tn the rueting rain, 
The child be treasured mioet lett wil ber tove 
Pain gave a deeper sonnet to the birds, 
Cold anguieh taught “hat rapture ertaled meot 
lute 
A iriver thes x thr end the it orde 
‘ ewext, Part tw t sthie=. 


A Trifler. 
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have known me 


‘ YHOULD = you 
— again?’ 

‘ The speaker's voice wan wistful. 

“Oh yea, indeed | should,” the answer 
came perbape # litile too eagerly. 

“Yet when we met—near your door the 
other day—you passed me.”’ 

“And you passed me," came the qoaick 
retort 

They both laughed. 

“I did hesitate,” eaid the first spesker. 
“One ia so afraid of meeting with rebuff if 
one eddressesa stranger, aud | bad no 
idea you lived in Richmond—baut the fact 
that ] paused and would have spoken if | 
dared showe that you are not changed at 
all. And yet it ie ten years since we were 
at echooi together.” 

“Well, even at twenty-eight one isn’t so 
very venerabie nowadays. | am giad you 
took the troubie to verify your suspicion, 
and find me out. I suppose you got my 
addrees from the directory? Let me give 
you some tea” 

“] am thirty, you know, dear,’ said 
Mra Arkwright, with that plaintive ca- 
dence in her voice, as she sipped her tea 
“] wae one of the big girlie when you 
eame—a poor littie homesick mite—to 
Bonn. 

“[ baa got ased by thet time to seur- 
kreat and ali the dreadfal messes they 
gave ue to eat, and thought it the most 
thrilling of experiences when our student 
mastere were invited to supper. Bot you 
were s proud littic thing, Theo: you 
starved yourself rather than eat strange 
food, and you bad never anything but 
diedain for those luckless boya”’ 

*] remember their shirts—coarser than 
the coarsest sheeting, and their long hair, 
and the liberal use they made of their 
koivea”’ Mise Dale made an expressive 
little grimace “But you stoned for my 
rudeness; Helen, you were 80 gracious, 
they all adored you.” 

Sbe was looking with inward specuie- 
tion at ber friend. as the old face evolved 
iteelf out of the new, Helen Arkwright 
did not seem very d!fferent from Helen 
Peei after ail. 

A little thinner, perhaps, Dut that was if 
anything a geio: ber violet eyes had the 
same wmweeknees, time had scarcely dim- 
med ber bair’s yellow lustre; the girl who 
bed bewitched every maie creature be 
yond tbe callous scnoolboy stage, might 
still, if ehe would, reign a qaeen of 
bearta 

Yerif rumor, iong forgotten and now 
dimly recalled were true, she bad gone 
through more thrilling experiences ‘han 
any that belonged to the callow days of 
giribood. 

Her marriage bad been a grave mistake, 
if not a tragedy; dearly paid forin any 
case by the weaith of which a8 « widow 
she was now possessed. 

Sbe wore bDieck—whether out of some 
dim tredition of “proper respect’’ for s 
husband whose death must have been a 
release, or whether because she knew it 
became and set off her pallor and ber fair- 
nees, Mise Dale cculd not determine 

Heien Peei—ehe woold not think of her 
by her married name—waes the type of 


woman who ioves the copventiona., Dut 
a theother band, no ne could eccuse 
her of overweening persona! vanity 
T me about rourself, The Y 
ve bere—all aione !”’ 
“All alome, indeed, with the «zception 


of my fectotum in the Eltchen. I might 
fairly be dubbeda bechelor woman, but 
the lady of the iaichkey ususily lives ‘in 
diggings,’ 1 believe. I aspire to be a house- 
holder, you ee 

“I hbeve $1000 8 year, left me by my 
mother, ail spe bad to leave. Sbe had a 
large annulty, but we iived opto the iast 
penny. I make $250 more in weys that 
wouldn't interest you, and here i am. 
Tbere isn’t a room in this scrap of a house 
big enough, es the s«ying goes, to swing a 
eat in, but it holds meand my belongings 
and ap cocasional friend.”’ 

“It is cherming,’’ said Mre. Arkwright 
with sincerity, and indeed it deservec the 
praise. 

Bive felt clad ite floors and staircase. 
(‘t's such a mistake to have scraps of 
different colored carpet in a doli’s house 
like tbia,”’ Miss Daie explained.) Upon 
the dull bine ground were isid Eastern 
ruge of welil-bvienced tints; the farniture 
and china were chosen to fit the propor- 
tions of the roome. It wasai!l ona lLiiipno- 
tian ecale, but as dainty and fine as the 
owner cf it 

Mra Arkwright looked rcund her with 
a feeiing half of envy 

“I live in a huge house,"’ she eaid, ‘‘a 
house that you couid never make into a 
bome It has no sort of lodividoality. 
lta furnishings sre there chiefly becaure 
they are expensive, the chairs and cab. 
inets ivok as if they ought to be ticketed 
to let you know their vaiue. | long to be 
a little shabby, but i daren t.”’ 

Theodore Dale smiled. 

*Shaebdbinesse wouldn’teuit you, you go 
best with splendorsa. Though ail those 
impecaunious Germans feil in love with 
you, you wouid never have condescended 
to become a mere downtrodden hausfrau. 
I dareeay you bave refused scores of detri- 
wentals since.”’ 

‘1 married a rich man,’’ said Mra. Ark- 
wright with a sigh which she checked. 
“Come and see me, Theo. You wili not 
like my house, but I'll make you like ma, 
as you said to do, if I can.”’ 

“That won't be diffie:it” 

Theodora Dale felt that she could easily 
be interested in thie old friend, to tbe 
point of iiking ber more than a littie, 
bat circumstances still held them apart. 
She bad her $230 to earn, and she did it 
laboriously. 

Journalists who will accept the work of 
amateurs pay for iton a scale which ac- 
cords with its merita Miss Dale wrote a 
great deal for very little, and though she 
had been sccounted a clever girl at schoo! 
the wcrid that metes out literary awards 
bad not yet discovered in herthe coming 
woman. 

It was in ber own personality that her 
charm chiefly lay. She wae a brunette, 
elim, odd looking, vivacious, earnest; ehe 
could not lock at you with her dark eyee 
withont raising = woncer in you asto 
what she wae thinking about, 

Ooe evening #bhs came bome from town 
feeling ont of tune wiih life. Tne day had 
been very hot, and in spite of ite velling 
mantie of Virginia creeper the little house 
looked hot too, and airiess. 

Butas she opened the door with her 
latchkey her fsce changed; a hat bung 
upon the peg in the iittie Dall, and at sight 
of it ber soa! revived within her. 

Sbe ran upstairs to her own room, 
washed away ber dust, repaired her die 
heveiment, and walked smiling!y, com- 
posed and dignified into her tiny draw- 
ing room. 

“The wings and breast of a chicken, and 
a pottie of strawberries I bought in town 
juet now—car you support life on that, 
Hansard ? Since you didn’t give Mother 
Habbard notice to replenish the cupboard 
you don't deserve anything more!” 

Haneard Lioyd rose witha isugh. He 
was young—that isto say be was thirty— 
which is mere boyhood for a man in these 
days, and he was very good looking. 

“But you don't expect me to be conven- 
tiomal,”’ be said reproachfaliy. “Haven't 
we agreed that i's the unexpected alone 
that gives life ite charm.” 

‘Ifthere ie enough to eat,’ she said 
quaintiy. 

‘Ob, there's enoggh ! 
the salad as usual.” 

“Wait ulll prepare Sarah,’ she said, 
but be ran down to the miniature kitchen 
at her beela 

“I’ve already propitiated Sarah!" he 
cried, and indeed the eiderly handmaid 
who ministered to Miss Daie grinned a 


Bot I mast make 


we.come. Haneard waea privileged per- 
eon. 

Theodora, who wae bate half-hearted 
new WOman, sometimes wondered whether 
ebe ought to a.ii0ow bim & me With her 


twice a week, and 


accompeny ber as fre 
yBentiy as he did to theatres and concerta, 
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but Heneard was Hansard, end there was 
nothing more to be sald. He wae oe law 
upto pnimeelf. 

He was a sweetitempered fellow, and 
women loved to do as he badsthem. Sarah 
flew for the oil aod vinegar; Theodora 
seated herseifon acorcer of the kitchen 
table and looked at him wondering|ly. 

He was 90 earnest, 80 neat, 80 unerring 
over bia work. A baifd zen different 
flavorings went to the bierd, and not one 
obtruded itself anduly. The dressing was 
the work ofan artist—and yet he wae not 
earnest in large matters. 

‘“‘Haneard,” she said when they were 
eating the chicken, ‘“‘when are you going 
to begin to do something?” 

“W bat a question to aek of a man who 
has jast earned bis dinner !"’ 

“But—you can’t live by making saled- 
dreesings,’’ she smiled, “and upon my 
word, Hansard, 1 don’t know what else 
you're fit for. When is your new book 
coming out?’ 

“Never burry a poet,” heseid solemnly. 
“I have an inspiration, Toeo—! shal! call 
it ‘Salad Dressing,’ and dedicate it to you, 
who are the sauce piquante of my life.”’ 

She could not help the color in her 
cheeke, but she tried to assy severely: 

“Have you got no further than the 
title?’ 

“No farther, indeed! Why, the title is 
everything, it determines and limits the 
whole; it shapes, ii rounds one’s concep- 
tions It is like the nanie of one’s be 
loved ; an incentive, a spur, an obligatior. 
You who are one of the initiated to scoff 
ai a title, indeed!” 

“Ab, bat I have no tospirations,’”’ she 
eaid, with a shade of self scorn. “I write 
to a picture or a suggestion, my stories are 
manufactured to order; 1 am «a day la 
borer, a hired siave; but you—you need 
not wear shackles if you would be free.”’ 

There was pathosand pleading in her 
voice, with ite odd thrill of earnestness— 
she believed in him. He was emotional, 
and the thought weil nigh drew tears. 

He picked out the largest strawberries 
and laid them on ber piate. His band was 
very near hers as it rested on the white 
cloth; impossible not to place his own on 
it caressing|y. 

‘‘Dear,’’ he said, and his voice was ten- 
deras a woman's, “have patience with 
me: 1am a harum-searam fellow, I know, 
and it ien’t in me to stick steadily to any- 
thing. I suppose I’m made that way, 
born under an erratic star; but if you be- 
lieve in me——’”’ 

“Of ooursel belisve in you,’ she an- 
swered brusqnely. “You could do great 
things; almost the greatest, and ob, Han- 
sard, you stop short at the iesat.”’ 

“Women are too ambitious,” be said 
with bis pleasant laugh. ‘“‘They won’t be 
content withont the biggest prize—but if 
ever I do anything at ail, it wiil only bea 
second class success,’’ 

“That would do fora beginning,’’ she 
said; and then she suddeniy drew her 
hand away, for Sarab camein toask if 
they wanted the iamp. 

But for the restcf theevecing he was 
Dis Detter, Draver seif. While she was at 
his side to encourage, it seemed to him 
possibile to scaie the heights of fame. 

Hitherto there had been promise ratber 
than achievement. Hebad done one or 
two brilliant little things, he might have 
done more, but thespurof poverty was 
lacking. He had that fatalest of clogs, a 
secure income, enough for ail needfui 
wents, though too little for the goiden 
pleasure be would have preferred. 

He was not tbe genius Theodora Dale 
believed him; but he bad a facile service- 
able talent that might have stood him in 
better stead had he unfoided it from the 
napkin where it lay bid. 

She desired him to be great: bat, wo 
maniike ber heart demanded first that he 
should love ber. Tne rest would follow. 
Her ove would lift him on wings. She 
would give bim so much that he must 
needs return ii to the worid in fall meas 
ure 

Next day he wrote bsr one of those iit 
Ue notes he hed tue trick of making so 
charming|y personal and intimate He 
told her that spurred on oy ber ambition 
for bim, and zselous so win ber regard, he 
bad begun bis boox. 

He was working at it night and day 
while the divine e@atus iasted. She must 
not tempt fim Dy so much as the ghost of 
ao iavitation. Their iittie tmprompta 
dinners, their impaisive exzeursions into 


the world of pleasure must rest Was he 
not working for ber? 

tier beart sang its triampt Sbe nged 
to see him Gt sternly riDecde the de 
Sire. Sbe wrote to him, Dut her letter aost 
ber bitter tears of mortification lt was 
stiff, artificial: he would feel it a check 
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rather than encouregement; try as she 
would, she could not express the depth of 
ber feeling. 

He had said it ins thousand ways, bat 
never yet in the words her heart longed 
for—I love you ; the womsn's fear of deing 
over bold was like a chill hand laid on 
her throbbing impulses. 

For ten days she saw and heard no more 
of him; then one afterncon they suddenly 
met. He was dressed asa traveler, and 
carried a hand bag. He greeted her 
warmly, but somehow ber heart fell. 

“Were you coming to me?” she asked. 

He shook bis head. “Don’t ecold, bat 
the truth is I was ranning away from you 
—my monitor! Yes, indeed, I’ve bees 
grinding and sweating—wiring in—any- 
thing you like! Don’t yousee how thin 
I’ve grown? The fact is, I’m dying fora 
breath of fresh air. 

‘It’s suicidal to go on writing in a Lon- 
don lodging without a break. I defy any 
man todo it, eave at the expense of his 
work. Saturday to Monday only—I give 
you my solemn pledge.” 

“You needn't, Hansard,” she said, a lit- 
tle wounded. ‘You owe me no daty.” 
Did she hope he would contradict her ? 

“Ah, but are you not my coneelence 7” 

“Then your eonscience absolves you !” 
She strove after lightness. ‘‘The truth is, 
1 was thinking of running away from 
home myself for a day ortwo.” She had 
only made up her mind that very mo 
nent. 

“IT am going to make a rash experiment. 
Iam goingto takea friend at her word 
who gave me a general invitation months 
ago to visit her atany time. I wonder if 
she will regret her impulsiveness when 
she sees me with bag and baggage? Sar- 
prises are follies as a raie.”’ 

“Not in your case, since you must be 
certain of a welcome,” he esid cordially. 
“I think you’re quite right to take it easy 
for a bit, Theo; I always told you you 
went on grinding too bard. How joily it 
would have been if we had been bound 
the same way !’’ 

“But I’m not going till Monday.” 

“And on Monday, behold me invoking 
the muse once more!”’ 

Theodora had a conference with Sarah 
on Monday morning, when she settled the 
eequence of ber hand maid’s solitary meais 
for the ensuing days, and superintended 
the putting away of the silver. While 
she pecked ber bag, Sarah went to the 
Almshouses to secure the company of an 
old woman during her mistress’ absence. 

She wondered on Monday afternoon, 
when the station fly was crawiing up Mrs. 
Arkwright’s trim avenue, whether she 
had indeed been wise to come uninvited, 
but it was too late then for refliec:ion or 
repentance. 

Tbe gray-haired butier assured her that 
Mrs. Arkwright was at home. 

“But is she disengaged? is she alone?’ 

“She has a visitor at present, madam, 
but he will be leaving shortly.” 

“Then do not on any sccount disturb 
her. Pat me somewhere where I can 
wait, and do not announce me until! she is 
alone,.”’ 

She was led throogh what seemed ‘o 
her a bewildering number of rooms. She 
had expected Heien’s home to besplendi’, 
but this was very splendid indeed. 

“How could ebe sitin my iittle bandbox 
of a house and admire it!” she said to ber- 
seif with a laugh as she was at last left ic 
the immenee drawing room. “Why, the 
whole of it would go easily into this roou. 
and something left to spare!”’ 

lt was pretty much as Helen bad de 
scribed it, a collection of expensive faru:- 
ture and rare bric-a-brac, but there wer¢ 
no é6videncesthat the mistress sat in |: 
habitually; no work basket, no books or 
magazines. 

Even the flowers were manifestly g«: 
dener’s bouquets. It was eminently * 
room for show. The French windo*s 
opened on toa covered verandah whic’ 
was far more homelike then the room ': 
self. Creepers twined round the pillars. 
and hanging baskets fullof gay flowe': 
made spots of brightness. 


The Indian rugs were toned by san sr 
use, the lounge chairs had taken comfor’ 
able angles. ‘Toat is Helen's real drae 
ing room,”’ thought Theodora, noticing 
volume of poetry, a new novel, and 
fimsy bit of needlework on one tabdie. 
while empty coffee cups on a silver tra; 
stood on another. 

She was tempted to step out and bet! 
herselfinthe August warmth and fras 
rance, but a glimpse of fluttering skir 
between the trees on the further side 
the iawn deterred her. 

“It is Helen and ber friend,” 
thought, and withdrew from obeervatior 


The word “friend” came spontaneously 
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There was something in Helen Ark- 
wright’s bending, swaying walk—in the 
man’s absorption as he turned towards 
ber—tbat even at a distance betrayed their 
intimacy. 

] wonder if Helen is thinking of mar- 
rying again?” her thoughts ran idly, 
More than ever, a8 footeteps were sadibie— 
on the gravel of the terrace, did she wish 
she had written, had permitted the digni- 
fied butler to warn Helen of her arrival. | 
“If they come in here whats fool I shall 
look!” ran the inward comment, but they 
did not enter the room. j 

She heard the creak of the basket chairs 
as they seated themselves on the ve 
randah, the swish of Helen’s silk-lined 
akirt. | 

“Now if they are going to be confi- 
dential, I must either march out upon 
them or make my escape by one of these 
doors. I’m afraid Helen’s batier wiil 
think me a lunatic.” 

Then Helen’s voice pisintivel y— 

“Must you really go, dear?’ 

Theodora was arrested. She found her. | 
self listening for the reply with a dread- | 
ful prevision of coming evil. Only one 
instant of warning, and then a voice she | 
knew in every one of its cadences made | 
answer : 

“] fear I must. There’s a dinner en- 
gagement 1 can’t escape. Besides, my 
dearest one, there is work.” 

“I’m afraid you work too hard, Han- 
sard.”’ 

“I could not do that if I were ever to | 
succeed in achieving anything worthy to. 
lay at your feet.” 

“Ah, but it is not what you do, it is you | 
yourself who are all the worid to me.” 

What a thrill there was in Helen’s voice, | 
the vibration that you only hear when | 
love awakens it. It went iike a sword to | 
the listener’s heart; there was no longer | 
any question of making her escape. 

This concerned her vitally—her alone. | 
Honor? What is honor when one’s whole 
life is at stake? She must hear it out to 
the very end. 

‘It is you yourself, dear love,” Helen 
was repeating. “I am weary of people 
who live only to be seen and heard of mec | 
—the people who do things for effect. 

“You would be nobler than that—you 
would give because you could not help it, 
and never care for men’s applause or the 
world’s rewards; but I—1l am greedy; I 
want to share you with ro one—not yet— 
some day perhape; but after all those 
dreadful tears——” she gave a shuddering 
sigh. 

He drew her close. 

“You are so restfal, beloved,” he mur- 
mured; ‘it is such peace to be with you— 
such utter peaceand rest. Other women 
act a8 a spur and whip.” 

“Other women, Hansard ?”’ 


“You are my onlv law!” he said, with a 
joyous laugh. ‘We shall live for each 
other, youand J. Ab, Heien, who taaght 
you to beso divinely, beautifully charita- 
ble? Other women care nothing for a 
man unless he has achieved fame. Satisfy 
my ambition and you shall buy my love,’ 
they say; but you—you give tbe love first 
—you ask no price,” 

‘Because you have already given me 
all,” she whispered. “Love knows no 
barter, Hansard; it is its one joy to be 
stow,”’ 

The eavesdropper’s head fell upon her 
breast. She heard no more—it was as if 
she were turned to stone. The voices 
mormured on and on, but they fell on 
deaf ears, 

The power of suffering had reached ite 
limit. It was not she; it was some other 
Theodora who had lived long, long ago 
who bad been martyred in this gorgeous 
drawing-room. Strange setting for a cru- 
cifixion—she smiled drearily—and now 
she was dead and she did not feel or care 
any more, 

She heard without hearing Haneard 
Lioyd’s coaxing entreaties, “Come with 
me a little way, beloved; don’t be cruel 
and eend me away alone. Let us go down 
through the shrubbery and the lower 
wood. There is half an hour yet, and I can 
catch the fly on the road.” 

How long she sat she did not know; it 
might have been half a lifetime. Once 
the butler looked in, perhaps with a 
vague suspicion of the stranger whose be- 
havior was so mysterious, 

She was seated quietly enough in a dark 
corner between the French windows. He 
made some murmured apology sbout not 
being able to find nis mistresa. Theodora 
smiled. She could have told him where 
to look for her. How did she know? The 
words were beating im her brain and 
clamoring for utterance, ‘She has gone 
with her lover—he was my lover once— 
through the lower wood !” 
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Did she say them aloud? The man was 
respectiully asking her if she would have 
tea. She declined, and he ieft her. It 
wes then she discovered that she had been 
grasping the arms of her chair till her 
fingers were bruised and sching Her 
right hand glove of pearl gray that 
matched her dress was split. 

How untidy Helen would think her. 
Silence again. She was beating beck 
memory—the memory of days and hours 
iu the little bouse at Richmond. Not yet, 
not yet, her bruised heart cried—let me 
forget a littie longer. 

Then with a light tripping step, almost 
a run, 8 smile of the most eager welcome 
upon her beautiful face, Helen came in. 

“Theo,” she cried, “how good of you! 
How delightful this ia. What s dear giri 
you are to give me such a delicious sar- 
prise. I only met Brooks jast now, look- 
ing for me’”’—how royally Heien biushed. 


| “1 was cut in the woods. Have you bees 
| waiting long, my poor dear?” 


**] don’t quite know, I—I didn’t notice,” 
said Theo, all her efforts bent on controil- 
ing her voice, which sounded soodd sand 
far offin her cars. Ithad a strange note 
for Heien too. She drew the girl out of 
the corner. 

“Whatis the matter? Ob, how ill you 
look, my poor Theo !”’ 

Strange that anybody could be iil when 
the world was so beautiful. “What bave 
you been doing to yourseif ?”’ 

“I have not been very well, ! think,” 
said Theo faintly. 

“And you came to me for change and 
rest. Dear girl, how giad i am. I will 
take the greatest care of you till you get 
quite strong again. 

**It will be like the old days over again. 
Come to your room und rest a little before 
dinner. I’m afraid you’ve been working 
too hard !”’ 


**You don’t like people to work bard ?” | 


Theodora said, climbing the wide shallow 
stairs as if it were a mountain. The words 
seemed to be a bit of a dimly-remembered 
scene. 

“No,” said Helen, with s conscious 
laugh and mantiing blush. ‘Oddly enough 
I was preaching laziness tos friend who 
was with me just now-” 

“A friend?” (“Let me get it over; it is 
the last stab,” said Theo to herself. ) 

“Yes.” Helen stole an arm round her 
friend’s waist. “I want to tell you sbout 
him. It washe I went to seeoff. Per- 
haps you may have heerd of him. Here 
is your room. Sit down, dear, and iet me 
wait on you—you look so tired.” She 
stood behind Theo busying herself with 
the long pin that secured herbat. “His 
neme is Hansard Lioyd.” 

‘‘Haneard Lioyd,’’ repeated Theo me- 
chanically—“‘Ob, yes; I know him.” 

“How nice,” murmured Helen, stoop 
ing to kias her friend. ‘‘And—I hope you 
like him. Do you know him very 
well ?”” 

‘*No,”’ sald Theo slowly, staring at the 
pattern of the carpet. “I don’t think I 
know him very well. People teke a long 
time to know. He writes, you know.” 

“Oh, then I think you must be the 
friend be was telling me of! A literary 
friend who was so diligent and brave and 
always et work, and who reproached bim 
for being Iszy—tbat would be quite like 
you, with your passion for duving, Theo!’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said Theo, “that would be quite 
like me.” 

“] must ask him if it was you. Whats 
surprise it will be to him to find we are 
such old friends. If you had come s little 
earlier you would have met.” 

She was kneeling in front of ber guest, 
unbattoning her jacket. Theo iet her 
bands fail on her shoulders, 

“You love him, Helier; you mean to 
marry him ?”’ 

“J love him; I mean to marry him.” 
Heien made her confession with brave, 
shining eyes. ‘You know him ss s ciever 
man, Theo, who might make his mark in 
the world if he cared, but I can never 
think of snything but bis goodness «and 
tenderness. 

“Bat for him I think I shou!d have 
gone mad that last year of my buosband’s 
life. It was one long terrible bumilisti-n, 
one continued insult.”” She hid her face. 
‘*We were abroad; s0 was he—Henesard.”’ 

“Five years ago,’’ said Theo, under her 
breath. 

“My husband took a fancy to him. He 
could control him as no one else could. I! 
think it was his pity for me thet began it. 
He was socbivairous, so unobtrusively 
kind—always helping when he couid- 
and never letting me feel. We didn’t see 
each other for years after, and then, when 
we met again——’’ 

“Yea,” said Theo gently, “I under- 
stand. I think when lam rested a littie 


. cure that Heien this time should be eaves- 


| the imeonsistent Hansard Licyd. Time is 


_ bad had s lucky escape. 


—bat lam very tured just now—I shall 
write to Mr. Lioyd and congratulate 
bim.”’ 
“Bat you must rest now, my poor der- | 
ling. Ob, | am deeply ashamed of myself | 
to think that I should have been so full of 
self when you areso weary. But 1 had 
to tell somebody,” she laughed, ia her 
happiness. “Now 1 am going to pull 
down the blind and you must lie down 
and try to sicep. | shall send you up 
some tea, and you are not to move till I 
come to you.” 

Left sione in the merciful dusk Theo 
dora asked herself : 

“If I had been writing this—as ap 
imaginary story of another woman— what 
should 1 bave done? He has won the 
love of two good women, and he is alli 
undeserving of both. 

“Jt would be so easy to punish him, so 
easy to draw bim into a flirtation—ab me, 
wae it never more than that?—and to se 


dropper. She would see then how base 
be is. Bat it would break ber heart. Per- 
haps it is her love that is destined to lift 
him. He may answer to the silken rein 
rather than the spur. 

“Perhaps, oh, perhaps, when he has ail 
that the world can give him he will rea- 
lize that he too owes adebtand will pay 
it. 

“] thought I was strong, but when it 
comes tothe test, am wesk-— weak as 
water—l suppose women are when they 
love. Oh, poor Helen; 1 hope he will 
make her happy !”’ 

The day came when Theo found her fate | 


im one who was more worthy of her than 





mercifualand she then realised that she 


As for Helen, the question Theo ssked 
herself was never answered. Helen’s na- 
ture, less deep and exacting, was more 
easily satisfied; and if her marriage did 
not quite come up to her ideal, she wisely 
kept silent upon the point, and to all out- 
ward sppearance was a happy woman. 

rrr a 

Tuawaes TO a Hoax.—A men’s kind- 
ness of heart and love of a practical joke 
produced, many years sgo, s most famous 
boa. 

This man, Faxon by name, had a friend 
who went to Silver Lake, a besutiful body 
of waters few miles south of Boffalo, in 
what was then a wild and picturesque 
country, where be boilt a superb hotel, 
hoping to make the place a popular re 
sort. 


He expended s fortune in building and 
fitting up the ! otel, but, as people did not 
go to the plece in considerable numberna, 
it failed to become much of « resort, end 
the man was about to be financially 





ruined. 

Faxon went to the piace fora few dsyw’ | 
relaxation, and, seeing the condition of af- 
faire, invented a scheme which his friend 
dubtously feli into. 

At the town of Buffalo lived a young | 
German tinsmith of an ingenious torn of 
mind. To him Faxon went,snd under 
the latter’s direction an immense tin snake 
was secretly made, and s0 contrived that 
by the use of wires it would go into ser- 
pentine writbings, and open and shui its 
enormous moath. 

This bit of mechanism was quietly teken 
to Silver Lake, and so fixed in the water— 
which was very deep—tta by wires 
worked from the cellar of the hotel it 
would show itself on the surface, snap its 
mouth, and dive down *gain. 

The snake being arranged in working 
order, Faxon went back to Boaffalo, and in 
a leading pseper printed, under great 
“seare heada,’’ the story of his discovery 
of an enormous snake in Siiver Lake. 

People visited the place by bundreds, 
and then by thousanda. The hotel and ita 
barn and out buildings of all kinds were 
fille’ with guests; people went there and 
camped on the shores of the lake, bis 
snakeship coming to the surface at satis- 
factory intervals and doing bia share of 
the work. So the fame of the Silver Lake 
snake went abroad. 

Finally, one day the wires broke, the 
anske floated to the surface and turned 
the white colored portion of its body to 
the sky, jast like any other dead snake, 
and the great hoax was exploded. 

Bat Faxon’s friend had in the mean- 
time saved hia fortune, and Silver lake 
became quite a fashionable resort after 
all 


RR I 
Sirx as A Barometer — Silk 
rustie much more loudly in dry weather 
because they are almost devoid of moist 
ure, and the friction between their foids 
is comsiderablie. When rain is impend- 
img, the silks absorb a portion of the 
moisture and become more silent. 


sr meer inedenie 


7 
Scientific and Useful. 


@rmairs —Belledonna or idoline lini- 
ment is the best remedy to apply to 
sprains, and, if the eprain is et all severe, 
the part should be frequently bathed with 
hot water. 

AN ADULTERANT Derecron —The Ront- 
gen rays bave a new sphere of usefulness. 
By their aia chelk can ve detected in fioar, 
brick dust in cayenne pepper, sand in 
spices and many otber similiar sophistice- 
ona 





Tstersonic Kaz Cusanion. —A tele 
phone receiver bas been patented in Ger- 
many which bes on ite face a emeil holiow 
rubber ring (like s bicycle tire, only quite 
smalj), so thet when held to the ear it fits 
it closely, thereby exciuding all other dis- 
tar ing sounds. 

Sirus. Woo. —Thie bes been introduced 
a8 & substitute for giase paper in Germany. 
It is made of threads of shredded steel 
with sharp cutting edges; it works more 
quickly and uniformily than sand paper, 
does not gum or clog, and, being fi+xibie, 
can be used in smoothing eiaborate carv- 
ings. 

Tas Incanpsscaent Liaut.—lIt is said 
that singers, sctors and pubiic speakers 
find that since the introduction of the eleoc- 
tric light they have less trouble with their 
voices and they are less likeiy to catch 
cold, their throats are not so parched and 
they feel better. This ise dueto the air 
being less vitiated and the temperature 
more even. 

Goop Csmsnwr ror Hagp Kusssr — 
Dissolve some bieached gutte percha in 
carbon bisulphide. Make the join, and, 
when dry, brush over with carbon bisul- 
phidein which salpbur bas been dissolved, 
or take equal parts of pitch and gutte- 
perehs meited together, add some linseed- 
oll, which contains iitharge. Meit until all 
are well mixed. Use no more of the lin- 
seed-oll than necessary. Apply warm. 

Sronms —Some stones, like timber, re- 
quire seasoning. Stone is often spoken of 
as the synonym of solidity (‘as solid as a 
rock,”” we say), but, asa matter of fact, 
stone is very far from being solid, for be 
tween the moiecules which compose the 
mass of the most enduring stone there 
exists much space for air, moistare, etc. 


The seesoning of stone prior to use for 
building purposes hes been weil under- 
stood by the architects of sil agea, but in 
the modern rush of nineteenth-century 
building too little attention has been psid 
to it. 
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Farm and Garden. 








Orncnanps —For the sverage farm, 50 
apple trees make a nice-#ized orchard. If 
the trees are plented about 8 feet apart 


| each way they will cocapy about an acre 


of ground. 

Msgat —I4an meat, cooked or raw, ia 
the best substance to induce the hens to 
lay—one pound once «a day for 16 hens, 
being sufficient. Avoid the feeding of ton 
much grain to laying bens, as a fat hen 
will not produce many eggs. 

Ties —In selecting tile a straight, even 


| bore with no projections on the inside is 


much more important than s hard, giased 
surface. If tile is put below reach of 
frost, as it always ought to be, it will 
never diaanive by action of water slone. 
Bat if the tile is the least bit bending, this 
bend ia sure to offer obstraction to water 
and lessen the tile’s cspacity. This ie 
more pnoticeshie on neariv ievel iand 
where the fall is slight Wherever any 
part of the tile dips below the line of the 
true fall, thie depression will fill with 
send or mod until this line in reached. 

Froit. — Over-prodoction of fruit is 
practically impossible for manv vears to 
come, if distribution can be made mores 
uniform. The great study should be, not 
only to produce the best fruit, but so dis 
tribute it that sl] may have some and none 
too much. The great cities are often givt 
ted with inferior fruit, carelessly picked, 
poorly pecked and roughly bandied, mak- 
ing reshipment to small cities and towns 
an impossibility. While thie may resuit 
in good pey for the transportation oom- 
panies, it leaves email! profits for the com- 
mission man snd a certain loes for the 
producer. 

me 

My littie boy, ive years old, had a Cough 
all bis life. get winter he took Whoop 
ing Cough, Jthought he could 


The doet 








not live 
id hie Langs were disease) 


and gave Mim medicine, bat it did no gond 


Then 1 tried Jayne's Expectorant and it 
cured him.—L. ©. KAWLA, Searight, Ais., 
Hept. 1806 
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Of Married BKlessedness. 


which married 


One of the forme 
blesme«dnews takes oe that it prev ides the 
moat delightful of all 


That ie a plane of marned hfe that men 


‘ TE) Le ed 


and women value the more the older 


thes It im the secret of mort of 


the unrons of the aged at whieh younger 


Krow 


pocople wrniile Hat the truth ought to 
earlier 


bese fevitt 
fe. The best enjoyments are confirmed 


Witls eqgiial etrenigtt) if 
and doubled when they are shared, and 
with they bee mo frostfally 


shared as with a wife or busta 7 W bie, 


Who can 


for example, has tot felt, when wander 


ing through beaatiful seenery, the in 


adequacy of individual enjoyment” 

A mood that we would not mise may 
sometimes come tous with greater im 
pressiveness when we are alone; but it 


a fugitive visitity, and, if we mudulye 


it, the next ale in brerceornye ricnwdy 
Apart 


which is a very different: thing 


micnnle of the pu timive 


from the 
fanciful, these i* far less to be gamed by 


seerny the world 


solitarinens than by 


wide by side with a congenial com 
panion, With whom inpressons may bane 
compared as they arnve and then stored 


And 
fraltil theme con 


aS in 2 COMIOn memory whier, 


can so faithfully 
helpfulness ax the 


pereay 
ditions of mutual 


husband amd wife whose natures are 


complementary to one another’ And 
then think of the barrenness of un 
~hhare«l « njoryrnye nt gamed thirentagehs lewoke 
compared with the readings that are an 
ipducement to pleasant talk and an in 
terchange of opiion, without leaving 
home to find « talker Happy are they 
whose unforced companionshipy extends 
throughout the whole of ther itt lene 
tual interests’ Every expenence is for 
Qhicerey care ecuaraecdatnne rit { the future 


ris re i f iigyis AA biapepey tar 


riaye ‘ j “ tetler thar on 
we t e thoroughly unoder 

* who profens te 
{: Le wiiat ft reyard im thie 
fs eof the world te understand and 
ate tleets Thieme maiay tw epiaite 

enre that. if they marty sensbly, thes 
{o's tipea i ow understand thers 
st leust as we ae they tniderstaned 
theiimeiyes Live yromml wife will know 


er tustvared cs bee wiehies ter bx known, 
with exctises for tis weak tiesses, and the 
irradiation of love thrown upon all bus 
rities 

Phe primary + tedition of understand 


joy any bean berg is be approach in 


my rnnpecat tas and that condition a only 
reerfect!y sectaredd thyreotighs love It is | 
trim that evtretiv ines JCNG 18 bilinued: 


re freeptperitis tlie ove of 


paretite Liviats { biteband 


yi* cortenut inderstand rip 
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| blows that one might not have 
| detected. 


of the wite than love And 


a,one 
There je no better sharye ner 
the Nn bow 


| delicate are the allowances made by the 
l tender hearts of those whose lives ar 
lone’ Fatherhood hase been ch 


| the highest type of placalulits and ul 

| failing care; but many of us will have 
known instances in marnage of an un 
that could net 


Aber relation ¢ f 


derstanding tenderness 
ber wurpammed im any 
life 

Civilized love is emmentially 


Whiat i 


delicate aroma to that married love that 
le 


tansmeitiels 


enn it that vives the moet 





* unqualified bele-mmendrpeme bert the 


pce in lavishing on the one whe is 


loved whatever can bring to ber or bi 
J the joy of life, peace of mind, content 
ment, the fulfilment of hoy Arid thie 
exercime Of unselfielmes* Loe in th 
amehorative effect om the character of 
one who practises it 


Who hae 


fot meen the hard we lf 





contained, narrow minded o Pace stnne 
| erftencs! and expansive wurder the 

| ites nee of a reciprocated care for Une 
|} woman Of his ol ‘ m4 partition 


i tisellimbiness wel 


}ef all truly tapy rarnagves Per the 
| prtare egotiat, the ‘est form of love i 


| stnnpormmibole “ipl oe saekKe rot ite owl 
lao course, all « sptthe very finest of 
natures will ovasional failings 
away itiler weilin crableadduess and for 
vetful isolatio and these are the op 


portunities for allowances tay be miade by 
the other's Jove; but the moment the 
lapoe inte selfishnese is motioned repent 
ance will follow, and the understanding 
be once more complete, 

Marriage of the happy kind we have 
been diecussing has one of its great 


uses in ite effects on veneral character 
attitude 


it softens manners, 


armel our towards the cuter 


world micllifies as 
perities, and develope the generous side 
of a Put it has 
eaid that, if you want the pack of man 
kind, 


and a good wife—a distinetion 


man'* nature. been 
a good bachelor 
that is 


husband 


you must take 
manifestly unfair te the gornl 
and the unspoiled old maid. The ‘grew 
bachelor’ finds it a comparatively cass 
piatter to be apyreeable Mie choice of 
wide. The 
fixed for 


same extent as are those of the married 


conditions of 
ter thre 


Company in 


his life are not lium 


man. 
But would he have been anv the 
worse man for being a hustanad The 


probability is that he would have been a 
better man, though lew pramed, for he 
would have had a closer acquaintances 
with the troubles and sorrows that 
seften the heart and briny a wari sens 
of human kinship. Dt would be strange 
indeed if the tenderness of married ih 


| and 





the mecessitvy it lave cn mien and 
women of consideration for the thought. 
and wills of those whe are dear did mes 
jouembify character for the better wher 
lever the buss os go the rrght direetyoy 
Probably there is litth: mead for argu 
of the acs 


ment in faver 
married state. Not thre 


ttitavges of ‘ 


| 
apepest maar 
rival life will lee free {roots Cottentrory 
Why sheuld it bee? We 


! our friends, and like thera the better 


comtend with 


I for a brisk interchange of pleasantly 
| presented differences, A constant sur 
| face agreement is impossible without a 
| Jape inte osipadity: bat underneath 
| the play of 
bright 
unbroken and 


character which keeps ty 


i lereanress tliere will with iris 


lovers be eerenie bar 


| mons Where marnage i a fajslore 
either there has been a bad choice. or a 
bad moan or Woman was pn the sede 
tie 
——— << 
if wi ley “ f f +-% 
- m4 tiiat ‘ 


thie Wii be acy. but it is sure to follow in 


Ome WAY He break down and 
become a burden on his relatives, or he 


and dis 


may 


may grow nervous, irritate, 


' 


contented: he may diminish his powers 


and sherten his life: in some way he 
will «urely failin his moral obligations. 
His futu 


be may persuade 


thers, boust thee 


hime if that he can 
UU Me respeomaibalits 
liew at the door of his previous miseon- 
duct 


who begins to feel some bandits 


A Mas 
tilment, like dimness of the sight, dul- 
news of hearing, 
hand 


mony ae he can 


«hould refuse to recognize jt as 
Let po man talk abeut 
po man think about it, 


to think that he is 


jbeinge old, let 
lfor he that 
oid is old It I= 


to «ttle down into ease and 


begins 
ignominious for men 
inactivity 
growing old 


jeinply because they are 


It may not be necessary to lay upon age 
the frill 
man should curtail bis occupations and 


burden of life, it may be that a 


funetions, but some occupation and an 


occupation that wakes before the man 

does, and meets him at the rising hour, 

and pushes him through the whole day 
he should regard as good fortune 


Trenk must be some degree of judg 
ment exercised as to choice of employ 
ment, of recreation, and of other in 
terests, Some will be easily stimulated 


to exertion in one direction: others in 


quite a different one. These tendencies 
are signe which it is folly to neglert. 
Within 


‘ hye weer 


cortain) limits we are free to 
and such choice there by bwe- 
a duty and responsibility. To 


colnes 


accept the inevitable with cheerfulness 
is a lesson worth learning; but to count 
Jitthe 


reeelution and energy might change for 


as inevitable anything which a 


the beiter is to shut the door against 


our Opportunity 

New only in public life and under the 
vgasze of the multitude do we find the 
In the home and the school- 
fied 
he may be discovered by those who can 
Whie- 


ever has abigh and worthy purpose at 


true here 





room, in the office and the open 


appreciate what heroism really is. 


heart, whether of truth or duty or love, 
and also has the strength and on urage 


| te work, to sacrifiee, ane ti suffer, sf 


need be, for ite sake, is worthy of the 
name. 

7% } js digaity bhi dither It los 
thet myer thre peuerratsal jurwers ane on 


dividiusal 


a prope r 


bait, if 


ippreciation of its ines 


rniity pursued wit! 


‘ ' 
culabse 


me ietiaties too Patten happiness and 
rridule tibeservient ft the vreat jrocam ¢ f 
betauaneat fe im ennobluoig aned pteelf ¢ 
ilte«! 

‘ j ‘ srittot bee Geernyend a 
relifferennt tt! { bee orivet or sitt 
beled at prieuastre t is eaeredd aduat 
Which we owe to all with whom we 
mingle, and one whieh we cannot neg 
leet without doing them a positive 
just ‘ 

Titun are yeniuses in trade as well a« 


in War, or the state, or and the 


orthat manus fortunate 


letters: 


reason why thee 


cannot bees Xj leaitaend It lies inn thye misty 
tiiat is i stivibwwds eu te 
iimvtit at 
Ti {THs as f r there ener 
ity tricmlesty mid self-r “ject are ¢ 
((uaiitios W bel; TARO A Pema yreenstlery 
rilady, a* distinguished from the 
eres! ‘ rit an t 
t af 
| te 


or fecbleness of the 


" | 
re faults may be condoned, and | 


educated for the 





Correspondence. 
SHUTTLEWORTH.—The Peep o’ Day Px 


were doing the work of the Land leaguers 


‘ 


a . 





v* 
in 


4 9 


The word “gin’ 
abireviation for engine. 


ix the techinieal 


Thus cotton vin ” 


tnerels the abbresiation of cotton engin. 

bk. . 4s.--Father Abram J. Ryan the 
peret-pricet of the Southern State, wae a \ ir- 
ginian ty birth He was born in 1S”, and was 


priesthood in Mary land. 
bruring the civil war he officiated as chaplaig 
in the Confederate service. He wrote a vreat 
pertaining to the 
war, whieh were remarkable for spirit ang 
imacery. Perhaps no poems were more « dely 
read at the South during the war than his, 
Vitter the war he preached at the cathedral in 
Motile, and #utmequentiy at Biloxi. Me died 
at iauisviile, on April 22, ssi. He was buried 
at Mobile. 


A. Hi. W.--Our answer is that, in the 
case YOU suppose tbere is no more crueity on 
your part than there is on the part of your 
brother. DViut itis stated that the fashion of 
lathes wearing birds on their bonnets causes 
vaetiy tnore of Chem to be killed than are ever 
whet for food: that,in faet, the destruct ion of 
birds for ornamental Purp<mes ix so great that 
it threatens the total extinetion of all bird« ont 
'rilliant plumage. Itison this ground that 
some people think that the habit of wearing 
birds on bonnets should be discontinued: and 
We feel pretty well assured that a young lady 
of your intellectual keenness will have ne dit 
fealty in understanding the right« of this 


mahy verses On subjects 


jueetion. 
o , 
7 o& &. 
“tri, Woah 


thee 


l. The lines, 


lorve ‘oman! nature made 


To temper man: we had been brutes without 


‘ 
ul, 


were written by Thomas Otway, an English 
dramatiet—. They occur in Act 1L., Scene l., of 
bie draina entitied Venice Preserved. 2 sir 
Walter Scott was the author of the couplet— 


“Woman * faith and woman's trust, 
W rite the characters in dust.’ 


It may be found in the 2th chapter of his 
novel, The letrothed. 


N. 1. R.-A young lady may, if she 
Wishes to attend «a party, ball, or concert, or 
(Aher place where an excort is required, and is 
provided with no suitable one, write to her 
atianced busband, or, if she is not yet en- 
caged, to some friend of the other sex with 
Khom he ison sufficiently intimate term« to 
venture to take such a liberty, and request him 
to accompany her. If any expense is to be 
incurred in thus attending her, she sbould 
purchase the admission cards and inclose 
them in ber note tohim. The latter should be 
written in an easy, cordial manner, revjuesting 
bim to do ber the favor of escorting ber to the 
place of amuseinent on a stated date, pre- 
vided he bas not already a prior engagement, 
(Hf corse, inthe case of an affianced couple 
the .anguage Used should be as ceremonious 


ae ith Other caren, 


N. Ki. i. - The toundation of the Rus. 
sian kaspire was jaid at Noy xorod, about wz 
8. 40, by the Kus, or Varangians, a bods of 
~andinasians led by Kurick, Whose descen- 
dante, in spite of continual civil wars and 
Viartar occupied the throne for 

Ven bundred years. In the twelfth, thiir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, Hussia 


iti Viamiotiw, 


“ae 
tritvutary tothe Mongols, who ruled the nat te 
its & temt Cespurtic Ivan IJ1., «ur- 
nated the Creat, Who reigned trom | to 
4, and Ivan I\., the Terrible (16 to [xs 

coteolidated, extended and ereathy streneth- 
ened the countrys. Veter the reat 


Inannher. 


liz to 


tasthe nowt distinguished, and in many re 
speet= the aldest ruler Russia ever had. Alex- 
atider iit. the late (zar, was the seeond «or 


ot Alexander Ih. and was born March if, 


His mother was the Princess Maria, daughter 





oof thee ihe (Corand Duke of Hesme-frarny«t uit. 
P bh Conse yhence Of the death otf * 
thet, the terand luke Nicholas, ss 


ghiter of the King of Jrenr 


the Irincees Maria leagimar,to whom t! 


| ee elo primes bad teen betrothed. Hi< son 


, enough for naking sin) pencils. 


XN . ow (var. His total ineome ix I 
Of -l/PJEa yeur. 


I. f. ¢. lead pencils are made trom 


graphite or binek lead. The cases are macle of 
eott, closre-grained ceder. According tu «a 
counts civen, tis sawn up at saw mill« inte 


ttle thin teard= of the lenvth and halt 
thickness Of «a pencil, each piece being 
Fach one of 
Hihrougchatuachine whieh smooth 


sme * 


(one eide of it, and ctts six grooves or pia 


for ite lead at the sate tinse. 


The puttin 


ofthe lead ie generally done by girle. (0 


ri takes Up one of the little boards, lay 
the ws grooves. and passes It to a Kes 
one bo gels over it a second board, « 


las teen stueared with hot glue by at 
Jie teards are then screwed up tight 
frameandleftte dry. When dr: 


ends are cround smooth on a wheel co. 


th eand-paqer, and the boards are ther 
ets oneinto a inachine which cuts 4° 


the waste womland shapes the six pur 


le j leoardeathben wo throukgt 
t bie ’ i“ be Which shapes them of 
atscl tiv fall inte a basket, 
sking * jor ‘ remy for «tatmy 
- r Tise-rt “isa tes pe ! 








ONLY FOR THis. 





BY Lt. J. 
- —— 
t tor this, dear heart, we met 
ve snd I. in that May-time sweet 

Mle cod Uingered with careless feet 
love-lit eves with learsxacrew wet, 

tonly to dream ot a vanielied bliss 
(only for this? 

\ as it for this the days were bricht, 
biow re so gay and the skies so biue? 
“as it for this the love we knew 

fouched all the world with golden light, 
to grieve for the love we miss 
Only for this? 


sent 


Was it for this we parted, dear, 
Jouand I, in such sore distress, 
Whisp ring our vows with fond caress, 
sing of love "mid every tear, 
+ to <teb for that farewell kiss 
Only for this? 


to wateh with bitter woe 





i \ear after year the May flow'rs bloom ? 
: Oniy te miss through sun and gloom 

| Coe face -one voice of long ago? 

' oniy to dream of a vanished biiss— 
Only for this? 

‘ a onal oe 

| Barbara Dusent. 





BY &. P. 





SAY. Phillip, do you think Mrs. 
lerrard would have any objection 
tomy peinting Miss Dusent?” 

“No. [shouldn't imagine so,” his triend 

roed. “I <uppose you want to depict 

trbara asa moorland beauty or some- 

thing ot that kind,” laughingly. “I 

vht last night that the name Alice had 

towed upon her appeared rather to 
oe you.’ 

yex. a ehild of the moors,” Gerard 

~ in repeated musingly. “It is cer- 
tanivy the character I should choose to 
epresent her.’ 

You've never heard her sing, have 
' Sheix too shy to perform before 

ople. Tesides, she has a craze for 
dying, and generally devotes the even- 
hours to her books. <A little more 
ining and her voice will be glorious. 
Cothertotalk to you about her beloved 
ors, Selwyn, the subject has positively 
. transtorming effect upon her. Here she 
mes,” he added. 
fhe two young men stood still to watch 
«a little party advancing slowly up the 
nding walk of the well-kept garden. 
fie distinguishing figure of the group 
a tall. slim girl, who held herself 
. certain inborn interesting grace. 
mall boys were clinging to her 
i-, whilxt behind walked an elderly 
sith two little girls. 
,our sister is not with them,” Gerard 
vo observed, 

indeed { Philip Ferrand returned. 

stoakes the most ot her newly ac- 

| liberty, and eschews almost en- 
the sewiety cf her small brothers 
ters. The children adore Har- 


intense gravity of the girl’s face 
broken by a faint smile as she ap- 
fthe young men. 

jl) rcousin laid a detaining hand upon 

hile the governess and her charges 
bintothe house, 

er mind the small try, Barbara, 

calong. Mroselwyn has promised to 

this sketches thisafternoon. Dk now 

n willenjow looking at them,’ Philip 

His pride in his friemi’s work was 


ther amd Alice haven't got back 
llardeastle’s yet.’ he added as they 
slewors. 
ra fousent regarded Mr. Selwyn 
joertain amount of awe; she would 
have toregone the proposed treatin 
to avoid his somety. Dat Vhilip 
~ persistent, and in <pite of her whis- 
refusal.ied her past the schoolroonm 
tothe room beyond, which had been 
porary fitted up as a studio tor Mr. 
vo. Darbara paused a moment bhe- 
the newly begun portrait of Mrs, 
rard, which stood upon an easel, 
use t pronounce upon that until 


3 is had «a tew days’ work, Miss fru- 
Mr Selwyn remarked, with a 
as he stood beside her. 


i“) , 


ita neise these children make,’ 
p said. Noticing that the door of 
inication between the rooms was 
hastily closed it, adding a warn- 
mi testay in their own quarters. 
then, Selwyn,” he cried. “Look 


ara. 
exelamation of delight’ broke 
*<lipx, when Gerard Selwyn 
sms a dainty portrayal of 

ia _ y 
~ at nm thie ‘ ixt’s 


tore periect than Har- 
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borough, that is, wilder and more | 


rugged.” 

Selwyn bit his lips. The sketch had 
been painted during the spring, when he 
had spent a tortnight within sight of the 
moors upon which HKarbara LDusent lav- 


Selwyn remarked, as he bent a critical 
gaze upon his work. “Is it not? I don't 


_ know how Miss Trevor supports exist- 


lished the devotion of an enthusiast. | 


Barbara had unconsciously laid bare the 
weak nexs of his work. 

Philip, busily turning over the contents 
of a portfolio, did not notice his triend’s 
discomfiture. The sketch was hastily put 
away before the name scrawled on the 
back had caught Marbara’s eye Selwyn 
did not bring forth any other delineation 
of Harborough. 

He contented himself with showing his 
youthtul ecritie the beauties of a pictur- 
esque village, with whoxe charms he was 
totally unacquainted. As he was replac- 
ing the last of these, the door opened and 
a tall fair-haired girl entered. Selwyn 
drovped the portfolio and advanced to 
meet her. “We have been endeavoring to 
while away one dreary hali-hour of your 
absence by turning over my sketches,” 
he informed her, in low tones. 

“Hlow could you absent yourself tor 
three whole hours, Mixx Ferrard?” he 
asked reproachtully. 

“Is it so long?” Alice Ferrard returned, 
with eyebrows prettily lifted. 

“Oh, Mr. Selwyn,” the next moment, 
“don't allow mamma to make any alter- 
ation in the dress she is wearing for her 
portrait. Mrs. Hardcastle has almost 
talked her into doing so.” 

“Certainly I will not,’ he replied 
promptly. “*Besides; the idea was yours, 
therefore,” with emphasis, “nothing 
would induce me to accept any change. 


her side, I'm afraid I shall be powerless 


voice broke in. 

Gerard Selwyn turned quickly. Mrs. 
Ferrard stood at hix elbow. 

“You are quite right,” he returned, 
gaily. “lesides,” in graver tones, “noth- 
ing could possibly suit you better than 
this, Mrs. Ferrard.” pointing to the gown 
faintly indicated upon the canvas. 

With a satistied giance at her pictured 
charms, Mrs. Ferrard moved towards the 
table where her son and her niece were 


Mr. Selwyn’s sketches. 
Inamima’s portrait?”’ Alice asked. 


not in a hurry to get rid of me, Miss 
Ferrard,” Mr. Selwyn laughingly = re- 
torted, “for I have not the smallest inten- 
tion of scamping my work. I have only 
been at Waytlete two days,” he added, in 
tones that were tenderly reproachtul. 

“Time goex very slowly sometimes,’ 
she returned in a bantering tone. 

“Tt does,” he cried promptly, “I can 
testify to the truth of that from my own 
expenence this afternoon.” 

Lefore Alice had time to frame a sunit- 
able reply the dressing-bell rang, and she 
slipped away,a ripple of amusement on 
her lips. 

“Tf hope the noise of the little ones does 
not disturl you, Mr. Selwyn?” Mrs. ker- 
rard olwerved next morning, when the 
artist was working at her portrait. 

“Not in the least,” he replied. “I like 
to hear them. They appear extremely 
fond of their cousin, Miss Jbusent,’’ he 
added, glad to have an opportunity of in- 
troducing the name of the giri who was 
exercising hix thoughts. > 


“Of barbara? oly yes. She is quite de- 
voted to them. Some girls of her age 
would not be sensible cnough to see the 
wisdom of the seclusion which my niece 
appears to enjoy. 

“Poor child, she hada dreary existence 
until <he came to us a year ago. Mr. 
Trevor, her guardian, ix comparatively a 
young man, with a passion for exploring 
strange quarters of the globe. to pon 
barbara becoming hix ward, he handed 
her over to the care of his sister, an 
elderiy and eecentric spinster. 

“Mix Trevor appeared to consider that 
she was peculiarly fitted to educate 
Parbara, and, in spite of her brother's 
feeble protests, she insisted upon under- 
taking the task. Consequently the poor 
girl had her head crammed with all sorts 
ot odd theories, and was taught every- 
thing that was antiquated and out of 





date. 
*arbara teels her deficiencies keenly. 
Fortunately she ix remarkably quick, 
and meoxt anxious to make up for lost 
ltime. Mi-s Manvers reports her to be 
making rapid progress.” 

“f urpderstand Mr. Trevor ix in Afries 
When he arrive 


at present. in kengland., 


he wi<hes Ita ara te return to Harter 
However, I pet 
B £ 
ae | toni 
Ha Porcugti Sal . A if , t 


still absorbed in the contemplation of 


ence there.”” 

“Barbara contesses to like those sur- 
roundings. But I'm inclined to think she 
is already tranmsterring her attachment 
from Harborough to Way tlete.”’ 

“I think the name you have given your 
cousin is a singularly appropriate one, 
Miss Ferrard,” Mr. Selwyn observed, 
turning to Alice who, seated by the win- 


dow engaged upon some elaborate em- 


broidery, had taken no part in the fore- 
going conversation. 

“Itwas when she first came to us,”’ 
Alice responded brightly. “But Barbara 
has already lost much ot her quaintness 
sometimes it was too delicious. lon't 
you think she would make a good subject 
for a picture, Mr. Selwyn?” 

“No doubt,” he returned, with assumed 
carelessness. 

“Paint her and let it be the picture of 
the yeai,”” Alice suggested playtully. 

“Perhaps she would object to sit tor 
me,” he answered in the same light 
vein. 

“I don’t think she would refuse if I 
were to ask her,” Alice rejoined. “ Bar- 
bara is very good-natured. Whatdo you 
think of the project, mamma?” 

“Tam afraid Barbara will not be will- 


| ing to sacrifice so large a portion of 


“If my daughter has won you over to | 


tomove you, Mr. Selwyn,” a laughing | 





her time,’ Mrs. Ferrard replied cau- 
tiously. 

“I shall not he exacting in that re- 
spect,” Gierard Selwyn urged, “two or 
three sittings will quite suit my pur- 
pose,” 

“Barbara is going past the window 
now; I will feteh her, then we shall hear 
what the person principally concerned 
has to say in the matter,” and Alice left 
the roomn with quick steps. 

Barbara looked = slightly bewildered 
when she appeared in the wake of her 
impetuous cousin a tew minutes later. 
She glanced inquiringly trom her aunt to 
Mr. Selwyn. 

Mrs. Ferrard took upon herself to ex- 


plain. 
“Mr. Selwyn would like you tosit to 


himtor a picture he is contemplating, 
that iv all Barbara. Are you willing, 
dear? Of course it shall be justas you 


| wish.” 


“Iiow long will it take you to paint | 


“Pdon'’t quite know. I hope you are | 


“Do, Barbara,” Alice pleaded, “then 
when the picture is viewed by admiring 
crowds we can go and criticise it also.” 

“Miss Dusent, won't you consent to 
make your cousin’s charming plan a pos- 


silility 7° Mr. Selwyn asked, laying down 


his brush. 
“Yes, if vou wish it,” Barbara agreed 
slowly. Too shy to refuse, she was yet 


9 


| Of interest as Sophy and Ethel. [ heard 
him telling Philip yesterday that Mix«« 


Dusent was a charming quaint child.” 
And Alice left the room with an annoyed 
countenance, 

Next morning, when Barbara w asx knit 
ting her brows over a diMieult page of 
translation, Alice claimed the tulfilment 


pot the promise she bad made te M, 





Selwyn. 

Barbara followed somewhat unwill 
ingly into the next room, where the arti«t 
was diligently painting Mrs. Perrard’s 
portrait. 

“Oh, Barbara, are you coming to take 
my place?” her aunt obwerved. “I «hall 
be glad to be released. You will find ita 
very troublesome business to maintain 
one attitude for any length of time. LT get 
dreadtully weary. Now, Mr. Selwyn, 
you must really allow me to depart, thers 
has been somebody waiting to spenk to 
me for the last fifteen minutes.’ 

“Just one moment,” he said eagerly. 

“Don't keep Barbara too long.” Mrs. 
Ferrard enjoined as she at last hurried 


|} away. 


| 





completely in the dark as to why the | 


artist could possibly desire to paint ber, 
for Barbara Dusent was utterly uneon- 


“Tam afraid you are prepared to regard 


j meas something of an ore, Mise [ou 


sent,” the artist observed pleasantly, 
noticing Barbara’s anxious glance as he 
approached her and placed = ai chair. 
“There is really nothing to be afraid of,” 
he added with a reassuring smile. He 
made no attempt to pose her, a hasty 
sketch of her head being all he desired 
that morning. 

Alice chatted ceaseless! y during the halt 
hour he spent over it. More than once 
she glanced from the artist to his sitter 
In Barbara's face she read nothing, «ave 
a nervousness which made her whole atti 
tude and manner constrained. 

But Alice could not help thinking that 
Gerard Selwyn's countenance expressed 
deeper teeling than the ordinary interest 
and absorption his work usually brought 
him. 

Two days later when Barbara enteres| 
the studio, she uttered an exclamation of 
delight at the sight of a large basket of 
heather which Mr. Selwyn appeared to be 
arranging. 

“You will not object to wearing some of 
this, I hope,” he said, turning te her. 
“Miss Ferrard will be here ina Tencotneernet, 
she has just been called away. As LT have 
had strict orders not to keep you above 
half an hour, I think we had better set te 
work at once.” 

Silently he posed he, arranging in the 
dusky coils of ber hair, and on her dress, 
masses of purple heather, 

“Please tell me at once when you feel 
tired,” he said, as he at last withdrew te 
his ensel, 

The days tled rapidly by. The one o: 


| two sittings Mr.Selwyn had at tirst asked 


, for lengthened out into an imdetinite 


scious of her own rare picturesque | 
enthusiasm over his work. 
“Alice, whatever were you thinking of | 


beauty. 


to put suchan idea into Gerard Selwyn's 
head?” Mrs. Fkerrard asked when they 
were alone. “Now Barbara and he will 
be comstantly thrown together, a catas- 
trophe I was miost anxious te avoid.” 
“Why, mania,” Alice returned 
amazedly, “don’t you think intercourse 
withaman like Gerard Selwyn will bx 
decidedly beneticial to Barbara? she is 
quite morbidly shy at times.” 
“Possibly.” Mrs. beerrard 
dryly. “Butas you are notactually en 


rejoined 


gaged to Gerard Selwyn, it would have 
beenanactot wisdom had youendeavored 
to keep them apart until after that desir 
able consummation. Ele is just the mian 
to find a girl like Varbara Dusent won 
dertully attractive. 

“My brother's wite was the most teen. 
tiful woman J ever came across, Alice: 
amd Darbara will soon be her exact im- 
age. She has, too, a latent power of 
fascination whieh her mother did met 
Possess. 

“I think you have acted very foolishly. 
You torget that Darbara is quite an 
heiress, while you are almost portionless. 
Although Gerard Selwyn is possessed of 
abundant creams, be has expensive habits, 
and not the least factor im his promsitle ad- 
miration for your cousin, will be the 
knowledge of the wealth of which she 
will shortly become mistres=."" 

“Itis tow late to make any objection 
now,” Alice rejoined coldly. “Vesides, I 
thought vou imagined that Mr. ‘Trevor 
was in love with Dartbara.” 

“Yos, of that fact I am: quite certain. 


Jrut <tillit is useless to take hus prospects 


into consideration low At the present 
moment he is leagues ‘ av. fs noa 
fascinating man like Mr. selwyn, ane ar 
mipressicnable gris f . tammy 
t of «ar nt t thie 
: 
, : , 
~ eya Is] t 


an 
number. The painter was burning with 


Andas by this time, his engagement 
to Alice Ferrard bad grown to te almost 
an accomplished faet, Mrs. Perrarce tad 
placed no emibarye upoor the sittinues, Prat 
Barbara knew nothing of this, tor ¢serard 
Selwyn wished the engapenent to rereage 
fora time a secret, Consequently thee sy 
conseious girl held daily intereaurse with 
the man, Whose commonplace mature wo 
yaining power to «puaehen lier whole te 
ing inte life. 

Slowly, but surely, Gecrard Selwyn 


arousing Psartuera Potisent’s SPerrerbeeryny 


sod, Ansel with <balbteatl, becuestites! teorpedye 
he was transferring it« daw tirrir 
her face, to his canvas 

The two were selelostn alone: tesrethyeey 
but Selwyn miade the miost of th ~— 


ments, for me taan as better ve oved 01 
Dice inn the art of Kinsllinnee os ‘on les 


resinaed thrat poassioons ccatleed lowe 


Ife had completely faatlacotriend by sitter 
recatuare, aged tagiederrsteoeod bree tee teehee bes 
responsive to bis sligghtent wor biix Vj ' 
est lowek. ose Iwyn Was fiert ar \e itt 
Pocartocarsa Poeasernut; beeat wohpecte theee beeerpectag 
and <ueceess of his calling Os LE Cp tbeos theory 
he was absolutely tanisertipeatenis ioe thee 


srnethicwds bie enmployecd ter ceatee a chesyresd 
exeellonece, 
In this picture Cserard Selwyn koe 


that he had reached a height ot prertetiee 


ter Whiehs beim werk Diced tieeveer beeetesy at 
tained 

One cold Oretober trorning., whem Adje« 
ficacd Jett: thie trrcdics, thre dials thinigg boeragyy 
over, selwyt! called bear a! thie ecname 
‘Phe picture is titsistie ' , Miss Biar 
ara,” he said pentls 

During the whole of its progres t! 
sitter, owing loa 

artist, bial meyer tre ‘ t 


mis Wort 


ct 
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and mode! stood silently side by side be. open, and it proved to be from her guard. 


fore the easel. 


“Do I look like that?’ Barbera asked at don today. 


last. 


jan, and ran as follows: “Reached Lon- 
Coming down © Wayfiete to 
fetch you to morrow. Come 12 50; return 


“Yes,” he replied fervently, and for a 3.86" 


along moment their eyos met. “In my 


It wae an unlooked for but most wel- 


sight, and in the eyes of all who love come release. 


you,” 
Completely carried out of himself Sel- 


When Barbera entered the drawing- 
room afew minutes later, her countenance 


wyn added some wild words which he bore no indication of the torture slowly 
would afterwards bave given much to re- | smouldering within. She was taken in to 


call. 
Sophy Ferrard came fiying into the room 
with a messege, and Barbara hastened 
away. The knowledge that Gerard Selwyn 
loved her, was in its intensity almost 
pain. 

Mrs. Ferrard was giving a dinner-party 
that night. Barbara spent the afternoon 
in her own room. After Gerard Selwyn’s 
revelation of the morning, she was per- 
haps not unnaturally anxious to avoid a 
meeting with him, and saw with slmost a 


feeling of satisfaction that he was wander. | 


ing through the grounds with Alice. 
Usually Barbara grieved her relations 
by arraying bereelf in a very indifferent 





| 


manner when any festivity was impend- | 
_ scene had she passed through ? 


ing; but she had determined to make an 
exception in favor of to-night. 

Suddenly recoliecting that she had for- 
gotten to provide herself with some flow- 


ers, the girl ran lightly down the stairs to | 


repair the omission. The was leaving the 
conservatory when Alice's voice fell upon 
her ears. 

The spirit of mischief entered into 
Barbara, and she hastily took refuge be- 
hind s big palm, intending to spring 


mirthfally upon ber cousin. But the de. | 
| sentimental songs of the day. 


sign wes never carried out, Alice was 
speaking in her customary clear tones; 
her listener was Mr. Selwyn. Barbara 
grew white when the import of that con- 
versation broke upon her. 

“] think it is the best of anything you 
have painted,’’ Alice said. ‘‘Mamma’s 


not to be compared with it. Don’t mistake | 


my meaning, though—youth and beauty 
depicted in such a manner, present a start- 
ling contrast to middle age, however well 
preserved. 

‘*The expression of Barbara’s face is really 





wonderful. I bave never seen ber look | 


like that. How did you manage to get it? 
It seems to me that you have achieved an 
ideal representation of her.’’ 

‘At first,” he said slowly, ‘I found her 
an extremely difficult subject. After- 
warda,”’ in a tone of satisfaction, ‘I dis. 
covered that it was only necessary to play 
upon Miss Dusent’s emotion to get the 6x- 
pression I desired. It is pleasant to con- 
quer the almost im possible. 

“Moreover, I am convinced that the 
picture will receive favorable notice in the 
highest quarters. And now, darling, with 
regard to our wedding. 1 want you to 
consent to my fixing an early date. 


Darleigh is sadly in need of a mistress, | 


and— 
Barbara forcibly pressed her hands to 
her lips to repress a cry. The next mo- 


ment their voices grew fainter; and un- | 


seen and unheard, Barbara glided from 
the conserratory. 

Then, like a bunted animal, she fied in 
search of the picture, A small iight was 
burning in ise studio, The canvas framed 
insome rich drapery reposed upon an 
easel. 

Palette and brushes were lying upon a 
table near by. Barbara caught up these 
tools of the painter’s craft, a mad frenzy 
urging her to obliterate that radiant sem- 
blance of herself which Gerard Selwyn 
had reproduced by the aid of a lie, 

For a few moments conflicting emotions 


But at that critical crisis, little dinner by a friend of Mr. Philip's. 


At first she did not notice that Alice and 
Mr. Selwyn were seated opposite. The 
painter started when he caught sight of 
Barbara. She met his glance with perfect 
indifference, a conventional smile playing 
for an instant round ber lips. 

Then she turned a face of bright interest 
upon Jack Wilton, who was recounting 
some amusing experiences which had 
lately been hia 

More than once, as he sat there, Gerard 
Selwyn forgot the presence of his be 
trothed. There were moments when he 
could scarcely withdraw his oyes from 
Barbara Dusent’s sparkling riante counte- 
nance. What wonderfal transformation 


All at once he realized that his picture, 
fine as he knew it to be, presented buta 


faded resemblance of her regal young | 


beauty. 

Later on, when the men returned to the 
drawing-room, Philip appropriated the 
vacant chair beside his cousin, frustrating 
Selwyn’s half formed intention of taking 
possession of it. 

Presently Alice seated herself at the 
piano, and proceeded to trill one of the 


“] want you to sing something, now, 


Barbara,’’ her aunt observed at its con-, 
| late the value of that which he had lightly 


clusion. 

Contrary to Mra. Ferrard’s expectation, 
Barbara did not make the slightest hesi- 
tation: she rose siowly to her feet. Mrs. 
Ferrard glanced at her in suddenly 
kindled admiration, as did several of her 
guests, as the girl moved in her stately 
fashion down the long room. 

‘Je there any song you particularily wish 
for, Aunt Elia?’ Barbara asked. 

‘Yes, ‘Robin Adair;’ it is an especial 
favorite of mine.’”’” And Mrs. Ferrard 
plunged into conversation with a lady 
near her, on the supremacy of old bai- 
lada, 

Gerard Selwyn had never heard Barbara 
sing, consequently he anticipated the 
performance with no sligbt amount of 
curiosity. 

The girl’s lips set in an inexplicable 
fashion as she proceeded to play the open. 
ing bars of the old song. A sudden si- 
lence fell upon the room when the first 
rich, liquid notes floated out. There was 
something weirdly arresting in those wist- 
fal strains. 

‘What when the play was o’er,’ she sang 
with exquisite intonation and indescrib 
able pathos, “Yes,’’ she thought bitterly, 
“the play was o’er.”’ 

Gerard Selwyn noticed that there was 
not a sign of emotion on the singer’s face 
at tho conclusion of the song. Hather, it 


| was eoldly, proudly set, the mouth show- 


ing absolute firmnees. 

Barbara Dusent scored a success that 
night. 

At last, when the guests were gathered 
in the studio, discussing Gerard Nelwyn’s 
pictures, the artist managed to get speech 
with Barbara. 

‘(Miss Dusent,’’ he said slowly, ‘do you 
know that to-night, for the first time, | am 


| dissatisfied with the picture I painted of 


struggied for expression in the anguished | 


young face. At last the bloodiess confilct 
was over, and Barbara left the studio, the 
amiling, beautiful eyes in the pictured 
countenance seeming to follow ber with a 
saddened gaze. 


her maid impatient to dress her, For the 
first time in her life, the girl placed her- 


self passively in those skilful banda, She> 


smiled bitterly when the woman drew her 


in front of the mirror at the conclusion of | 


ber labora, 

Suppressed indignation and outraged 
feelings had lent a light to her eyes, a 
giow to ber countenance, which abso- 
jutely transformed the shy, retiring 
maiden of a few bours before. For a brief 


you.”’ 

‘*Indeed ?" she returned calmly, turning 
her flushed, lovely face towards him. ‘It 
appears to give immense satisfaction to 
those who are viewing it. But, Mr. Sel- 
wyn, with a clear littie laugh, “please 


| do not go into any artistic reasons respect- 


| 


Reaching her own room, HKarbara found | 


ing your discontent; that sort of thing is 
jast a little incomprehensible to an out- 
sider like myself, you know.” 

‘Il am afraid I have bored you frequently 
of late,” he remarked, puzzied by her 
tone, ‘Still, you have borne most patiently 


| with me. 


space of time her fortitude aimost deserted | 


her. 
By sheer force of will she felt capable of 


getting through that evening. Bu. what 
of the days that were to follow? It is 
often when we feel ourselves well-nigh 
beaten that unexpected succor is at 
hand. 

A knock came to the door,a telegram 
wae handed in. Barbara tore it hastily 


*“] am glad my manner bas been 80 auc 
cessful, the observed, a light in her eyes 
which he did not understand. 

Selwyn gazed mutely at her, fascinated 
with her overwhelming beauty, which 
seemed to have been touched with the seal 
of perfection in one night. Bat Barbara 
appeared unconscious of his giance. A 
mocking smile played round her lips as 
she watched the eager little throng gath- 
ered round “A Child of the Moors !’’ 

Selwyn was keenly conscious that every 
other woman in the room looked insignifi- 
cant beside this slight queenly girl in her 
softly falling silk draperies. He glanced 


' won and lightly flung away. 


from her to his betrothed. Had he made 
a mistake after all? be asked himself, 2 
strange throbbing at bis heart. Was bis 
mock wooing a sentimental thing in spite 
of himself? 

At last she turned to him. 

“What does it represent?” she asked 
enigmatically. ‘So. many feet of canvas, 
so many mixed pigmentse—while in con- 
junction with the promptness of your eye, 
your beart, and your brain, you have been 
driven to resort to the methods of an actor. 
Truly a strange and wonderfal ¢»mbina- 
tion, Until 1 knew you, Mr. Selwyn, I 
never imagined that art claimed so much 
from her exponents,” 

‘| bope you will have an opportanity of 
witnessing the success of the labors which 
you have so admirably summed up,” he 
said in stiff annoyance. 

‘I am afraid that pleasure will be denied 
me, so it is well I have profited by my 
lessons,’’ she returned, a faint note of 
amueement in her voice. “I am leaving 
Wary fiete to morrow.” 

“But you are coming back again,” 
quickly. 

“Oh, no!” with a decisive little gesture. | 
“Aunt Ella wishes me to do so, | know. | 
But you see Harborough is my home. By | 
the way, as yu are spending the morning 
at Bexwood, | think | bad bettersay good- 
bye to you now; probably it will be my 
last opportunity. I really ought not to 
stay any longer, as I have still to give 
orders about my packing.”’ 

She put out her band and allowed her 
fingers to rest for an inetant lightly in his; 
her eyes shone with a beflling unfathom- 
able light, his with an expression of | 
startled awakening. 

The next moment she had passed from 
his sight. Gerard Selwyn realized too 


A year later, before the artistic world 
had ceased to ring with the praises of | 
Gerard Selwyn’s famous masterpiec, its | 
inspirer was listening to the tale of another | 


wooilug on the heights of Harborough. | 


And hearing it, Barbara Dusent let the | 
lingering remembrance of Gerard Sel- | 
wyn’s treachery fall away trom her for- 
over. 


Monsieur Duval. 
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N a little white-painted Sussex house 
| tbat had onoe been a turnpike with 
every kind of sweet smelling flower, 
lived old Monsieur Duval, a specimen of 
the most refined type of Frenchman. 

Tall, thin, upright, with sharp features 
and snow-white moustache, he was one 
of Nature’s gentleman from the crown of 
his head to the weli-biacked toes of his old 
and carefully cherished boots; and a 
gentieman above all in the treatment of 
his wife, for whose sake he had given up 
the warmth, brightness, and galety of his 
own country. 

Monsieur Duval had served for many 
years in the French army, and it was while 
quartered in Paris that he had made the 


| acquaintance of Susie Graham, an English 


woman, who bad come out as nurse to the 
children of his commanding officer. 

“To see Sasie in those days wa-+ to love 
her’’—or so Monsieur Duval always gal- 
lantly stated; and apparently the attrac- 
tive Susie enslaved the corporal without 
any effort on her own part, and they were 
flances, determined to be married as soon 
as Monsieur Duval had served his time 
and could retire with a pension. 


“Achiile” had always been the most 
faithful of men, and he never dreamed of 
throwing over his Susie when, during 
their long engagement, she developed a 
wearing temper, and constantly harassed 
her corporal with barsb speeches, until 
his face acquired the look of patient en- 
durance that never afterwards ieft it; nor 
did he dream of contradicting her when 
she told him that she had made up her 
mind to retire to her native village with 
him, a8 soon as the marriage had taken 
place, 

Monsieur Duval had not the very re- 
motest leaning to a life in the island of 
fogs, and secretly despised the Eoglish as 
“‘doge’’; but tothe hamiet of Crowiey he 
was conducted, and--almost before he bad 
time to realizs what evil fate had befailen 
him—he had bid good-bye to the happy 
familiar life, to his old friends, his inno- 
cent glass of wine at the cabaret, his 
strolls on the Boulevards, and had settled 
down to the « lorless, uneventful exist- 


ence of the turnpike house, with its row of 
Straigoteélm trees bordering the road ip 
front, and the wide streich of bare downs 
rolling away behind, till they lost them- 


selves in purple mist and the 











—=_== 
glimpses of the sea-line, , 

No words can describe the strange seus, 
of desolation that at first overw 
Monsieur Duval in his new ex 
His feelings resembled those of « ship. 
wrecked sailor cast upom a desert 
amongst a race of savages, and his gardea 
was the only thing that seemed to Speak te 
him of home, 

Here, in the early days of hie beanie). 
ment, he would dig vigoroualy; and who 
sball blame him if hot tears sometinis 
dropped on to the rowe of humbie cp 
bages, and were hastily brushed away, for 
fear Susie would see them and imaging be 
was not happy? 

Perhaps of all the old Frenc\man’s trials 
his wife was the greatest. Her paintai 
cleanliness, her temper, her grasping atta. 
giness, all burt him bitterly. Sometime 
he would pinch his arm and cry to him. 
self—‘‘ia it thou, Achille? or ie it some 
horrible dream? Wilt thou wake up ip 
Paris ?”’ 

Bat instead of thie he awoke in the bare 
whitewashed kitchen, with its sparse mus 
lin curtains, ite grandfather’s clock, itp 
prim chairs, and large “Family Bible” ca 
a bead-matted table in the window. 

By degrees he settled down to get the 
best out of hie life that was still possible to 
it, and never by word or deed did he allow 
his wife to see that he regretted the step he 
had taken in leaving his native country, 

Always sweet tempered and courteous, 
treating all women with deferenes, he be. 
came a great favorite in the village; and 
even the children soon left off smiling & 
bis strange English, which continued tw 
be a patois of his own invention, entirely 
destitute of the letters t and h. 

In course of time the old Frenchman de 
veloped a great taste for carving, and 


| amused himeeif for hours in catting the 


quaintest little igures out of wood; thes 


he afterwards painted appropriate colors, 
and set up on poles in his garden as “dec. 
orations.”’ 

Strange goblin men, rabbita, spotted 
dogs, huntsmen, bird-scares in the form 
of windmliis that careered round ats 
breath of wind; all these things rejoiced 


| the eyes of the passing schoolboys, and 


drew from the villagers the admiring com- 
ment that “Old Frenchy was a wonder 
fully handy man.” 

Oa sunny days “Oid Frenchy” eat ons 
wooden bench before his immaculas 
front door-step, and whittled away at his 
blocks of wcod; for he soon found that it 
was pleasanter to be out of doors than in, 
especially on “cleaning days,” whee 
buckets of water stood about as man 
traps for the unwary, and everything wa 
put in strange, unexpected places, and 
smelt for days afterwards of the strongest 
yellow soop. 

Another of Monsieur Duval’s scoomp 
lishments was “French-polishing,” and i 
was a great delight to him when he could 
get work of this description in the larger 
houses in the neighborhood. 

He would then start out cheerfully i 
the early morning, carrying hie materials 
in a small basket on his arm, and retars 
in the evening, elated and happy, glowing 
with pride in his work, and feeling that he 
had thoroughly earned a cigarette, to be 
smoked by the light of a dip-candle in the 
Ultima thule of the wash-house, 

One comfort was siill left to the good 
Frenchman, and that was bis reiigios. 
On this one point he dared openly io die 
agree with his wife, and in spite of her 
constant upbraidings and dark illusions 
to the “‘scariet woman,” he wailke over 
every Sunday to to the Roman Cs holice 
chapel in the town close by, and thers, ia 
simple, child-like faith, took part ‘n the 
services, which seemed the one lin! that 
still bound him to the happiness of the 


past. 

Foralong time he was troubie: >y® 
serious difficulty—where could he )iact 
his crucifix and a small ‘holy pic:ure” 
thet had belonged to his mother ? 

Susie objected to them as “Popish ' and 
after keeping them in a box for some 
months, Monsieur Duval decided tc puild 


| & little house for them outside, in a « rne 


of his beloved garden. 

This house was a chef d’@avre «| °8® 
ning workmanship, and when on .sed 
was painted a light green, with biue 2008 
at each corner, 


It stood upon one leg, like a bec "!¥é; 
but inside the little shrine was ps ele 
and touching with evidences of ths 10 
ing care that had planned and ‘eo 
rated it. 

Over a smail white shelf hang the ©"ac 
fix, with the picture behind it s of 
everlasting bowers were suspende: ‘ro 
the walis, and in front stood a g*® we 

1D 


ored china vase, filled ali the yea: 
with fresh ferns and bowers. 
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Few people knew that this odd, greeo- 
painted box was sacred in the eyes of 
Monsieur Daval, for none of the villagers 
had ever had the creaking door unlocked 
for them, and not even Susie bed dared to 
try and open it, Jt wae the one subject on 
which ber hasband could bestern and an- 
yielding. 

In the early morning, when the shadows 
were still grey, and before the sun had 
sent bis first red beame over the shoulder 
of the distant hill, Monsieur Daval would 
creep out to bis garden, and unfastening 
the door of the Sainte Chapelle, would 
kneel on the dewy ground and pray fer- 
vently. 

Sasie, looking from between the starched 
window curtains, had often seen her has 
band thas; and once or twice a vague 
wonder bad come over her, and a feeling 
that perhaps, after all, there was some- 
thing better than the stirring evergy and 
scrupulous cleanliness on which she 
prided herself 80 sinc erely. 

Time passed on, and Monsieur Duval’s 
French-polishing trade enlarged iteelf and 
increased to furnitare-mending. It be- 
came absolutely necessary that he should 
have some kind of vehicle in which to 
carry the chairs and tables to their de- 
stinations; and at last, to bie great joy, he 
managed to save up sufficient money to 
buy himself a second-hand perambalator. 

The old Frenchman's strange ‘“‘pack- 
horee” now became a well-known feature 
of the country roads; and wonderful were 
the loade it managed to struggie under. 
It was, indeed, the delight of Monselar 
Daval’s beart, and was painted, varnished, 
and repaired in a spirit of loving carefal- 
ness, 

It carried vegetables from the garden to 
the market, etores from the town, occa- 
sionally picked up an exbausted infant 
trudging home from echool, and once, 
wreathed with flowers. conveyed a wed- 
ding present to a village bride. 

Many were the pets that ‘“Atchel”— 
Sasie always pronounced her husband's 
name as if it rhymed to ‘Satchel—had at- 
tempted to rear in cages fu the seclusion 
of the garden hedge, but Susie’s cold gray 
eye was keen for the discovered of “rab- 
bish;” and the guinea pigs, rabbite, and 
white mice were promptly cast forth from 
their hiding-place, perhaps upon a kinder 
world, where cleanliness was not one of 
the first commandments, 

In spite of this, Monsieur Duval still 
cherished the idea that one day he should 
discover a pet that even his wife would not 
object to—a kind of rara avis that would 
succeed in melting her stony heart with 
ite attractions, 

For a long time he seemed never to ap- 
proach to even the border-land of these 
‘“‘tond fancies;”’ but one day, by a strange 
stroke of luack—ar he considered it at the 
time—his wishes were most remarkably 
falfilled. 

The carrier from Weseldan, who passed 
by the turnpikehouse on his daily 
rounds, and carried a atrange assortment 
of every imaginable commodity, jogged 
ap on that day as usval, his lean, gray 
horse’s head buried In a comfortable nose- 
bag. 

Just as he neared the old Frenchman’s 
gate, a young swan that was being taken 
in a basket to the equire’s pond, reared up 
ite neck with a loud hissing, and violently 
breaking the string ties of the hamper, 
‘flew or scrambled out on to the road, and 
was trodden upon inadvertently by the 
grey boree in his abstraction. 

Then began an exciting scene; the swan 
screaming ard struggling, Monsieur Da- 
va) and thecarrier pursuing it about the 
‘oad, the grey horse looking on medita- 
ively, as if wondering why they were all 
‘oaking such a fuss about nothing. 

Finally the ewan was captured, and be- 
ing too wounded and exhausted to be 
‘aken on, was left with Monsieur Duval, 
‘oe carrier promising to call in and tell 
oim what was to be done with it next time 
‘6 passed by. 

“To “Achille’s”’ astonishment, Susie al- 
‘ost emiled upon the swan. She said it 
wasanice plump creature, and made no 
“bjection when, the next day, he devised 
4 Cage for it out of a packing case, 

The carrier called in the afternoon to 
Say that the squire would rather not have 
‘he wounded bird—Monsieur Duval could 
do what he liked with it. 

When he heard this, the old Frenchman 
felt he bad actually found his pet at last, 
and that it was going to be a comfort to 


him. 
The bird soon got well under his skiifal 
treatment, and every day it was con- 


ducted, with a string round ita leg, to 
bathe and swim in the village pond, 
w bere it created great excitement amongst 
‘he children, and was immediately chris- 
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tened by the popular name of tne 
“Frenchy's goose.”’ 

When it returned home it was tethered 
to a stake on the little piece of green just 
outeide the turnpike-house; and though 
Susie oten grumbled at the food it ate 
(Monsieur Daval would have willingly 
stinted himself that the swan should have 
sufficient), she never actually made out a 
“cause of complaint’ against it, and 
her husband became more and more at- 
tached to it every day. 

As the winter came on, for the ewan’s 
advent had been in the summer-time, 
Susie began to throw out dark hints that 
“birds were excellent jast about Christ- 
mes time;’’ but Achille never realized her 
meaning, until, one day coming in from 
an errand to the village, he found his wife 
attempting to hold the atruggling swan in 
a netghbor’s weighing-machine. He 
rashed towards her, his wild biue eyes 
flashing with anger. 

“What are you doing with my swan? 
See, the pauvre is screaming with terror! 
Take it out! Come here, poor besuty! 
Come tome! I will protect you !” 

“Do you think I let the wretohed thing 
stay bere for any reason except to eat it fr” 
cried Susie angrily. 

“] am not going to waste any more food 
on it, Ican tell you. I shall roast it on 
Christmas day, 80 you can prepare your 
mind for it.”” And she flounced ont of the 
kitchen. 

Monsieur Duval sat down on the settle, 
with the swan between his knees. He 
was too stunned to reply to his wife's pas- 
sionate violence. 

This, then, was the reason she had been 
so obliging all those months, and had let 
him enjoy the poor satisfaction of tending 
hie pet, only that she might turn upon him 
and snatch it away in the end. 

At that moment any lingering love he 
might still bave feit for hie wife died 
allently and surely, killed by her owa 
hand. 

lt wasa bitter moment for the poor oid 
Frenchman. He got up after a time, and 
tying up the swan in its house, he went 
out, closing the door softly behind him. 

All the country looked very much the 
same as it bad done when he came siong 
that road a few minutes before, but there 
was a difference—a weight, grey and 
heavy, had fallen over it. 

Something seemed to have snapped in 
the old Frenchman’s heart that nothing 
could ever piece together again. The last 
remnant of belief in the love of his youth 
had gone from him forever in that one mo- 
mentof bitter awakening. 

There was only one distinct idea in his 
mind as he walked rapidly towards the 
equire’s bouse, and that was that he would 
savetheswan. It should never be sacri- 
floed to Susie, as he had been. 

Atthe park gates he met the “young 
ladies,”’ and in a few words he begged 
them to give a home to his poo: favorite. 
The squire’s daughters were only tuo 
pleased to take the swan, which they had 
often admired as they passed by the turn- 
pike-house. The pressed Monsieur Duval 
to let them buy it, but with tears in bis 
eyes be begged them not to offer him 


money. 
“It would be like taking money for my 
own ehild. . . . . Perhaps you wiil 


let me come and see him sometimes. . ._ . 
He will be happier with a pond of his 
own,” the old man said, and turned away 
hastily, forgetting for the moment even 
the courtly bow, without which be would 
have been ashamed on ordinary occasions 
to leave a lady’s presence. 

Ashe went home bis heart was filled 
with bitterness; he could not deacribe his 
feelings. It seemsas if the last thing 
he had loved and clung to hed been 
snatched from him, and he was left deso- 
late in a cold and desolate world. 

He entered the garden and unlocked the 
littie shrine. That was hia, whatever bap- 
pened. Susie could not take that away 
from bim. 

*‘No, she can’t take that away,’’ be mar- 
mured, and he went off more happily to 
fetch the perambulator in which the swan 
was to be conveyed to the Hall. 

It was a difficult matter to tie the poor 
bird in securely, but at last it was accom. 
plished; and Monsieur Davai set off, sooth- 
tag the swan and caressing it as he went 


_ along. 


In the village he had to pause once or 
twice to answers question from sym pathiz- 
ing neighbors, though not even then 
would he allow anything to be said against 
his wife. 

As he stopped to speak to the vicar's 
daughter, with his handsome white head 
bare, and his finely-cut features lighted 
up by the bright sunbright, acart dashed 
along the road, and the horse—terrified by 


a sudden movement and biesing of the 
swan—plunged violently, shied towards 
the perambalator, and before any one 
could help or interfere, the old French- 
man, in his efforta to save the swan, had 
been knocked down, and the wheels of 
the cart pessed over his body. 

When they lifted him up, he was very 
white and etill, but there was no look of 
suffering on his placid face. They laid 
him gently down in the parior of the cot- 
tage close by; and while people crowded 
round the house weeping and sympatbiz- 
ing, the vicar’s daughter held his white 
head on her knees, and with tears run- 
ning down her face bent over to hear bis 
last = faintly-whispered words — ‘‘The 
swan?" 

“It is not burt, it escaped miracul- 
ously.” 

“Teli Sasie gently!" And with one tired 
sigh Monsieur Duval passed away. 


Writixre tHe Sacrep Soroitis.—The 
Jews are proverbially tenacious of their 
old customs, and though their prayer- 
books are printed in the ordinary way, 
every word in the sacred parchment 
scrolls, which are used in the synagogues, 
and contain respectively various parts of 
the Pentateach, is written by hand. 

Very great care is taken of the scrolls. 
If one were dropped in the synagogue 
during ite transit between the reading- 
deak and the beautifully-draped ark, 
where it ie stored, the whole congregation 
would have to fast for twenty-four hours; 
and the scroiis are by no means light. 

When not in use they are placed in cov- 
eringe of the finest piusb, very handsomly 
embruidered with silk, and further em- 
bellished with colored silk tassels and 
fringe. 

Im front there is a jewelled gold or 
silver plate, on which is engraved the con- 
tents of the scroll. There is also attached 
a silver rod, used as a pointer, with a hana 
and outstretched finger at the extremity. 
And silver belis are fixed on two head 
pieces of silver of very fine workman- 
ship. 

It is a special honor to handle one of 
these scroiis, or to stand at the side of the 
cantor while he recites from it, and those 
selected for these privileges are expected 
to make substantia! offerings to charity. 

The writing in these scrolls is never 
completed by the professional writer. A 
certain number of words at the ends are 
omitted, each particular letter of which ts 
filled in bya man whose name begins 
with a corresponding letter. 

These men usually pay handsomely for 
this privilege, which is sometimes suid by 
auction. Enough is often realizsd for this 
to pay the whoie oost of the scrolls, 

It is merely the honor that people pay 
for, but it is believed by many that the 
writing of one's initials in this manner 
brings luck with it; and the fact that such 
prominent Jews as Lord RKotheohiid, Sir | 
S. Montaga, M.P., Mr. B. L. Cohen, M.P., 
etc., have written their initials in these 
hoiy scrolis might tend to strengtben this 
belief, but for the fac: that they were as 
luck y before as afier the Inscription. 

The coverings, jeweled pilates, otc., are | 
often given by individual members of the 
congregation. 


rs 








A RAILWAY IN THE TREE Tors —It 
may not be known outside the nelghbor- 
hood where it is altuated, but it is never- 
theless a fact, that in Sonomo County, Cal., | 
we have an original and successful piece 
of raliroad engineering and building that 
is not to be found in the books, 

In the upper part o! this county, near 
the coast, may be seen an actual road. bed 
in the tree tops. 

Between the Clipper mills and Stuart’s | 
Point, where the road crosses a deep ra 
vine, the trees are sawed off on a level 
and the timber and ties laid on the stumps. 
In the centre of the ravine mentioned, | 
two huge redwood trees, standing side by 
side, form a substantial support, and they 
are cut off seventy-five feet above the 
ground, and cars loaded witb heavy saw 
logs pass over them with as much se- 
curity as if it were tramed in the most 
acientific manner. 

“All roads lead to Rome,’’ except this 
one. The builders never contemplated a 
terminus at San Francisco, Petaluma, or 
Chicago, but merely to convey heavy 


Umber from the woods to their mili 
There are many places in our redwood 
loreeta where this exaimpie might be ful- 
lowed profitably, agit would be cheaper 
to grade through with a cross cul saw and 
lay the ties on the stumps than to remove 
the treea, 

We can boast of a broad gauge, a 
narrow-gauge, and a road on the tree tops 


—yot we are not all happy. 


At Home and Abroad. 





A movement has been started in Kansas 
to havea tornado cave attached to every 
school house as « refuge for the children in 
times of those destructive visitations, 
which are there so frequent as to require 
special provisions of refuge and protection 
from them. Once in the cave, no matter 
how vivoient the storm, the children are 
safe. In some of the schools tornado 
drills have been instituted. 

In Denmark, by one of the oldest laws 
on the statute book, a landiord is forbid- 
den to accept a farmer asa yearly tenant, 
or even to grant him a farm on a lease for 
affixed numberof years. If he accepts 
bim a8 a tenant at ali, it must be for life. 
No matter how obnoxious a man may 
prove himseif, the landlowner has no 
means of getting rid of him so long as he 
pays his rent; and even when he does not, 
the process of eviction is so costly and un- 
popular thata landlord hesitates before 
having recourse to It. 


The writer was astonished, on visiting 
the honses of the inhabitants of Siam (says 
a traveler), to see a huge rat walking 
quietiy round the room, and crawling up 
the master’s legs ina cool, familiar man- 
ner, Instead of repulsing it, or giving an 
alarm, he took it up in bis band and 
caressed it; and then we learned for the 
firat time, to our utter astonishment, that 
it was socustom in Baukok to keep pet 
rate, These are taken very young, and 
carefully reared till they attain a mon- 
strous size from good and plentiful teed- 
ing. 


The German Emperor certainly has the 
faculty of making bimeeif popular with 
hie youthful subjects. While on a recent 
visit to Dresden the Emperor was return- 
log from his morning ride when a ama!l! 
boy, with a strapfai of books swung over 
his shoulders, ran up to his Majesty and 
yelled at the top of his voice, ‘‘Acb, Herr 
Kaiser, do let us have a holiday to- 
morrow!’ “Ja, ja" (Yes, yes); came the 
laughing response, and the Emperor rode 
on his way. But he kept his word, for on 
the morrow when the boys of Dresden 
went to their several schools they were 
told that the Emperor had been pleased to 
grant them a boliday. 

One of the anomalies of the English 
episcopacy in the iil-defined positions of 
wives of the archbishops add bishopa, 
ladies who can, perbapa, hardly claim to 
be regarded an the better halves. They 
are entirely ignored, officially speaking, 
and they are debarred from any partici pa- 
tion whatever in the rang or precedence 
of their bustands. Thus, while the Arob- 
bishope of Canterbury and York outrank 
every peer of the realm and are addressed 
as “your grace’ in the same manuer as 
dukes, whom they precede, their wives 
are compeiied w yleld precedence to the 
spouse of every new knight, aud are ad- 
dressed merely as ‘“‘Mra.’’ The wives of 
the bishops, and In fact of every pretate of 
the Church of England, are in the same 
curious position. 


No one will ever determine, to the satis. 
faction of everybody concerned, who in- 
vented the telephone; but the authorities 
at Washington decided that Alexander 
Graham Beil bad a right to the patent, 
and, as a result of that de ision, Mr. Bell 
has become a miiiionaire. The inventor, 
however, is indebted to other causes be- 
sides the Patent Office for bis wealth. Had 
he not fortunately found a backer in bis 
wife’s father, Mr. Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
who possessed considerable means, the 
telephone might have brought him little 
or no reward. Miss Hubbard, by the way, 


| who became Mra. Beli, was a deaf mute, 


and for her sake her husband has devoted 
@ great deal of time and thought to the re- 
lief of her fellow sufferers. He devised a 
system of lip reading by means of which 
he taught bie wife to converse, and which 
has been widely adopted by others, 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by loca! applications, as they cannot reach the 


disensed portion of the ear ere isonly one 
way tocure Deafness, and thatis by constitu 
tional remerdios Deafness is caused by an 
tnflamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Pustacitian Tulx Whe this tube yeu in 
famed you have « aD af * sound or imper 
fect Rearing, and gh it is entirely ciused 
lh afnese ts th ae 1d unless the iuflam 
iat * ken @oatand this tube restores! 
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Our Young Folks. 
THE HELPING DOLL. 
nY =. 1 
YVITTY. de you think vor. 
mivy wee while T wind it? 
\ Witty sh hh loeer beececd ‘\ 
rT LT’ yaa cqtaite sure Le ! I 
beoge cout tee pelaw an the ga 
“dome amitry itt t, Witts 
“Tt we Int le a t - 
¢ L'teet t eu er ‘ vet 
lat _“ Witts ' : 
little «1 Tt 
thrive. 
bitty te ' er ha } 
itegels It i“ a ‘ t wh 
met at all a | " , ! ‘ 
was «lows t beat ‘ 
a> ; . 
Witty t : ! 
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‘ ' " ‘ ‘? . ' 
‘ " P " 
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ree pend 
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t arnie ta 
Wihat t ° 
hh tv 
Hold it st 
’ anna te ’ , 
It « ! ‘ 
rereetlye ty 
reat tt ‘ 
beeen treet 1 ie | ? 
thadd } at ~} 
| or three ' re ~i0t ‘ t 
’ evant Te’? ' vs ‘ iy xl 
te» watt wi eit Wasa ! * > 
! She gota lovely chanes fer it “I 
lreegeprencd tlhe ' +. 2 ! t '—™ } 
pote at tnpe, mr tthe an ratant WK 
basalt ca clervet Ve “ ' Ler 
jrotes ov Little becagqe teelow 
“Now, mother, lo at that: Pk 
wast thoget } 
Moaother ftexl the resto ~ 
seo I —e Witt, t ow ‘ 
orry. You cam run * t«« the 
rheew 
Kitty went, t«she did not fe 
comfortable, she ulrast wesiresd = 
Tried tes Kheoege the sheaan stroutabet, beat 
woulkl bave been certain t heave 
wv threat tire aed she load mn ~ 
| ‘ art 2 i ly vet 
1 . sn ttle gut ee 
‘ t «hi , 
! teen 
} ‘ ‘ end ; iol 
2 t peerieetiy t 
‘ y telv. as she wht t 
love ’ gr tire i oe 
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‘ ‘ 
! 
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t bee 
Tait 
ee ol » © te ‘ 
8 - ~ 
ad ‘ 
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she propped up the young indly against 
elephant’s back to 


stretehed out her arm 


Pirst she let if ~lip off one arm and then 


tangle !, ten times worse than mother’s. 
hitty crumpled it all together at 


‘Its ne use having a dell that can 
‘Why, hittw, whatis wrong with Lardy 
leek atimy pretty wool, mother. 


irs” help» aw bit.” 


iat Was exactly what I thought about 
Mether picked up the tangle, and turtie! 


Kitty watehed her uneasily. 
~ did vou Know LT let vor 





THE MAGIC BOTTLE. 


<un Was setting behind a 


teprernn a eqtacadved Little 


ong gray beard, who was 


He was dressed somewhat peculiar! 
ght-titting hose, a green jerkin, a 
omecap that ended ina tassel, and upon 
is feet he wore a particular pair of slip- 


pers with pointed toes. 


euntain, where he alighted. 
Ile meat teok off his cap and struck the 
three times, and immediately a 


little trap-door sprang open, discavering 


nga huge exnnidron and 
he attached to a bough 


hs he placed underneath, and then 


thew immediately caught tire 
gy up the bottle again, by 


ugh nothing appeared te 
higr prot Was Soon tull 
and midyving treerer 


WAS A VOETY aApPpetising SULpr per 


the grestaracd beesicl 


when there was a loud thopping of wings, 


late lowhing at 
paimet peair, bout 
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The king drew his legs up towards his 
innly. and clasping his hands around bis 
knees, prepared to tell his story. 

“Itix some months since last we met 
here.” he said. “Then | had a message 
trom the Fairy (queen, to say that she had 
tound out that the charm I was in search 
of was in the shape of a bottle. More 
than that she could not tell me. 

“Lat onee set ont upon my travels, and 
after several days, reached a large eity, 
and the first thing I saw when I entered! 
the gates was a bottle lying in the gutter. 
I picked it up tenderly, and placing itun- 
der my arm, went in search of lndgings. 

“The next morning I was up early, and 
by mid-day I had collected as many bot- 
tles as I eould conveniently carry. They 
were of all sorts and sizes. It took me 


l the rest of the day to test them as the 


‘queen directed, but they all tailed. 
“Tl used to go out daily with a sack on 


| my back, and come back laden, and I was 


known in the town as the ‘bottle man.’ 
Still | eould not tind the right one. 

“one day IT saw in a window a most 
lenutifulerystal bottle, that changed to 
all eolers as the sun played upon it. I 
entered] the shop and asked how I ecould 
obtain it. 

“An old woman answered me and said 
that it could only be obtained upon one 
condition, and that was, that I must give 
her in exchange for it an earthenware one, 
perfectly round and without a flaw. 

“Thix set me thinking. At lastone day 
I saw a pertectiy round carthenware bet- 
the being carried by a reaper. 1 tollowed 
him. After a long walk he came upon 
the moor, where he sat down to rest, and 
placed the bottle carefully down beside 
baits. 

“DPresentiy be turned trom aman intoa 
grasshepper. Io crept closer and closer 
until at last I reached the bottle. The 


) grasshepper had disappeared. T took up 


the bettle and it appeared as lightasa 
teather. 

ITrubtesd it accidentally with my hand, 
When te my surprise a little fairy ap 
peared and asked my will. T reeognized 
herasa (jnueen’s messenger, and [asked 
her what the beotth: was. 

“She Isughed and replied: ‘What! King 


| 
| Jig-Jig. ven de net recognize the magic 


“It was true—I had at last found the 
agie bottle. Atthat moment the grass- 
er returned. In him T recognized my 
younger brother, who had stolen Gi-i 





from mw father’s palace vears ago. I 
them commanded him always to remain a 
grasshepper tor his wicked doings. To- 
night. at twe.ve oclock, | am to be en- 
thromet as Kine of the Gnomes.” 

Phe erew had been somewhat uneasy 


/ towards the end of the story, and Jig-Jig 


noties? and asked the reason of it. 

“Lmust apologise first to your Majesty 
ter mv unbelief.” said the crow, as he 
shiftesd from one leg to the other. 

The King laughed. 

“Bat there is something else.’ went on 


pthe erew. “To-day To met oa grasshep- 


ser 
“Ves °™ said the hing. 
“A lange one, too.” 
“Yee” 
“Amd? TI was hungry.” 
“Well? 
“* ee DT ate him.” 
“Alas. Tam atraid it was the king's 
wWieked brother.” replied Jig-Jig. 
“Lam afrakd it was.’ replied the crow 


very uneasily; “and what is the punish- 


“Well. the punishment is,” said Jig-Jig 
With a smile, “as the grasshopper was met 
Wise enough to get ont of the way ot a 
hungry crew, that,’ and then there was a 
pause, “that sir Jim Crow doth now take 
supper with his Majesty.” 

Dhaveitupon the very best authority, 
that that night there were high revels in 
tsneme Land when Jig-Jig was enthroned 
upem tie maggie bottle as the king, and 
what was mere, that Sir Jim Crow was 
made Lerd High Prime Minister, and that 
they have lived happily ever sinee. 

————_ <i 

Nattrkar Beatury.—All our moral feel. 
igs are so interwoven with our intellee- 
tual power that we cannot aflect the one 
Witheut in some degree addressing the 
other, amd in all high ideas ot beauty, it is 
mere than probable that much of the 
" leasture «le i mds on delicate and Ubtrace- 
aisle peereeplions of fitness, Propriety, 
and relation, which are purely intellectual, 


amd throeogh which we arrive at OE Bhee- 
blest mieas of what is commonly and 
mehtiv called intellectual beauty. dade is 
of teeautWw are among the noblest whi hi 
mm fer pereetitesd foo thre rmiine iN arin ‘ 
exalting amd puritying it aceording ¢ 
t? t covre Arad it we ty peur t tw 
i 
yr <e°T " ’ aics al . rents ’ er 


beaulilul than of deformed parts, 
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The World's Eveata: 


A pound of phosphorus heads 1,000,. 


(OB) trizate hres. 





The dog is mentioned thirty three 
times in the Bible. 

The most thickly populated country 
in bhurope is Belgium. 

In Germany the authorities tax « dog 


necording to iis size. 


Between 1571 and 1801 nearly 2,000,- 


an Germans left their native land. 

(of the Union forces in the late Ciyij 
War, 1ti2) were born in Ireland. 

Spain has a population of 17,500,000, 
of which number 11,000,000 cannot read or 
write. 

At the bottom of the deep seas the 
water is only afew degrees above the freezing- 
point. 

The oldest library in the world is that 
of the Vatican. It was founded by the Em- 
peror Augustus, 

One inch of rain falling upon one 
sjuare mile is equivalent to about 17 50),0 
vallons of water. 

The year of Mars is almost twice as 
long as it is on our planet, being exactly 69 
davs of terrestrial time. 

The jawbone of the average whale is 
twenty-five feet in length. The tongue of such 
a monster will yield a ton of oil. 

The telephone which extends over the 
longest route is that between Boston and StL 
Louis, a distance of 1,48) miles. 

The most extensive cemetery in the 
world is that at Rome, in which over 6,000) 
human beings have beeu interred. 

It is computed that there are enough 
paupers in (sreat Britain to form, four abreast, 
a procession over 1) miles in length. 

In every school in Paris there is a_re- 
Staurant where free meals are served to the 
ebiidren who are too poor to pay for them. 

The loftiest inhabited place in the 
world is the Buddhist monastery of Haine, in 
Thibet: itis about [7408 feet above the sea. 

The letter “I? in the Chinese lan- 
guage has 18) ways of being pronounced, and 
each pronounciation has a different meaning. 

Snakes have the singular property of 
being able to elevate the head and remain 
without the slightest movement for many 
Thinutes at «a time. 

The oysters grows from the inside by 
throwing out every year rings or circles ofa 
ealenreous substance, and experts can tell 
where the growth begins and ends for the 
yeur. 

England has fifty-eight prisons. Less 
than twenty wenrs age there were one hun- 
dretand thirteen. Absolute uniformity pre 
Valls in them all in regard to diet, discipline 
and clothes. 

The largest telegraph office in the 
world is in the (seneral Post Office building, 
London. The are over 8) operators, 1,000 of 
Whom are women. The batteries are supolied 
bey EE oelis. 

A horse can live twenty-five days with- 
out solid food, merely drinking water, se\en- 
teen days without either eating or drinking, 
ind only five days when eating solid food 
Without drinking. 

A great photographie camera for tak- 
ing full-leneth life-size portraits has been 
made and ased with much success by a [tut lin 
firin. The camera takes a plate seven feet 


rehand ve feet wide. 

The oldest medical recipe is said by 4 
Preneh medic 
onic foran Exvptian queen. It is dated «© I. 
t., and directs that dogs’ paws and asses’ hoof 


ai journalto be that of a har 


te teotles? witli: dates In oil. 


At the recent national convention of 

Irserymen in St. Louis it was predicat Ithat 
“if the present rate of destruction contiaue 
for the next twenty-five years the (:! ted 
States will be practically bereft of fores=t> 


n 


A German doctor says that the twe 
sides of a face are never alike; in twocas:= out 
of five the eyes are out of line: one ese 
stroncer than the other in seven persob- out 
of ten; and finally that the right ears ce? 
eraliv higher than the left. 


The hearest approach of Mars | the 


sun is 1/4). miles: his mean distance the 
40.0) mities: his greatest distance ]+/- «(ua 
wut 


ftur mean distance from the sun [is 
ninety-three million miles. The nearest #7 
proach of the two planets to each 0° “ 
Lee miles 

van aie , 

The Chinese settlers on the Isla: of 
Sumatra have a strange and ludicrous ' of 
salutation W hen they meet each othe! 
iMeran absence of a month or longer, ! 


not shake each others hand: the) 


cmacl and exch grasps hisown hat 
is for a few moments 
I ¢} 
} ‘ = 1 i 
‘ at ' : 
‘ : ‘ 
‘ A out aft ail ‘ 


cilmate, 
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Men 


at ote 2 ae, 
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SUMMER TIME. 
BY lL. A. NoRTUN. 

+h laughter and with song she came 
This little maid of mine, 

veal to wateh her cross the fields 


\ 


os ful summer Ume. 


hor naught cared she of how the sun 
bell on ber pretty face, 

\nd gently brushed the curls away 
Ibe wind blew out of place. 


\ few days more and by my side 
This littl maid of mine 

Will sourney through life—may it be 
\ joyiul summer time. 


pets 
i 


OF OLD-TINE LETT! Rs. 








It is the fashion to observe in a tone 
reyret that letter-writing is 
lost arts. Ina measure this 

This is an age of hurry, con- 

a letter is 


f vemth 
cf the 
true 
jaentiy we seribble; no 
we ra grave undertaking, but the af- 
orof half an hour at the most. (Ex- 
lowance for lovers’) 
freatises om ecaligraph by professors 
he art begin to multiply from the 


tii 


of Elizaleth downward. These 


is jetumen were extremely jeal- 
feach other's performances, and 
linies other to 

combat with the pen. Frequently 
ublications did they drop into 


challenged each 


ir ] 
~. Here is a poetic recipe for ink, 
by John de Beau Chesne, in 
‘To make common inke of wine take a 
quart, 


[woounces of gumme let that be a part, 
bive otnees of vals, of copres take three. 
long standing deth make it better to be. 
li ne Ye qde Want, rain water is best, 
\od then as much stulfe as above at the 
ast, 

ie tow thicke, put vinegar in, 
doth make the color 


chitesse.”? 


It ihe 
| Wiinlet more 
Ki hard Gethringe dedicated his copy- 
A. Calligraphotechnia,’’? to no less 
person than Sir Francis Bacon, while 
Peter Bales presented (Qucen Elizabeth 

ti at Iicroscupie manuscript set in a 
+, which is said to have highly 
wliterd thie Within 


ripess of a silver penny this in- 


maiden monarch. 


is Veter had contrived to write the 
lord's P Ten 


nis, a prayer to God, a prayer for 


Creed, Command- 


raver, 


jueen, his pesy, name, the day of 


thi, same the year. 

(nother writing master, John Mat- 
mentions five best hands in use 
nan, amd one, only one for a wo- 

\las for the equality of the 
be a successful practitioner in 


of writing was only half the 
nd well did the compilers of 


ete’ Polite’? and ‘‘Accom- 

etter writers know this. 
viis The easy Inatter to pile upa 
icture of complimentary plrases 
e toral sentiments, such as the 
of the ave demanded; to begin 
yaner and end with dignity. 


Indeed, the 


noof chirpy, chatty bits, such 


vasa miner detail. 
biaetis 
Dimethy’s Dorcas was down with 
fue, orthata pig was killed last 
slay, would have destroyed the har- 
You 


(never fit them im properly, if you 


of the whole composition. 


wed the lines laid down by your 
‘Letter writer.”’ 
f the earliest of these ‘‘Guides,”’ 
(1615, was styled “A President for 


It was advertised as 


¢ Venmen.’’ 

variety, delight, and pleasure 
quality it undoubtedly peos- 
sed, as will be from the 
“A letter from 


follow- 


“Oe Tr) 


a friend 


f + . ed 
fantastica meeited madcap; 
\ byliny letter ts a clamorous gentile 
Witt ‘“byung answer to the 
st have relieved the 
r {le Mi 
a i“ rré = ; « tte r 
‘ 
row! f a friend 
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“A letter to an unkle to borrow a 
horse," strikes one as being of more 
practical value than all the rest put to- 
gether, and infinitely to be preferred as 
a model, to the epistle of «‘Miss Molly 
Smith to her cousin, giving ber an ac- 
count of a very remarkable instance of 
envy, in one of her acquaintance, who 
lived in the City of York.”’ 
tracted scribe was to get belp or com- 
fort from Miss Molly Smith is more 
than we are prepared to say 

Some of the shorter ‘*Medels’’ must 
have been of great assistance to poople 
For 
instance, if you were a single lady with 
a carriage and you theught you might 
as well take another single lady—paor 
thing--for a drive. Accordingly you 
wrote: ‘‘Miss Willis sends her compli- 
ments to Miss Byron, and desires to 
know how she does: and if well enough 


low a dis- 


desirous to do the correct thing. 


to see company and it will be agreeable, 
will wait on her this afternoun in the 
coach, and give her an airing for an 
hour before tea.’’ 

Reply. 
pliment, is very agreeably obliged to 
Miss Willis, would be ex- 
tremely glad to see, and accepts her 


‘*Miss Byron, without a com- 


whom she 
kind salutary offer of an airing in the 
coach, at the time propaset.”’ 

The Letter writer of course did not 
leave lovers out in the cold 
of its effusions in 
tremely funny. Sometimes there would 
be a series of epistles showing how a 
courtship might, could, would, or 
should be conducted by a genteel couple. 
There 
lady, professing an aversion to the tedi- 
ous formality in courtship.”’ 

Next would come: ‘‘The lady’s an- 
a further 


and some 


this line are ex- 


would be: ‘A gentleman to a 


encouraging declara- 
Then, the 
“more openly declaring bis passion,”’ 
and ‘‘the lady’s answer to his reply, 
putting the matter on a sudden issue,’’ 
i. e., referring him to her solicitor. 

This 


the Letter writer was 


swer, 


tion.”’ gentleman's reply, 


concluded the matter as far as 
but it 
would give ‘‘a sad extasie for the ab- 
letter of 


i mecerned: 


sence of a mistress,’” or a 


kindnesse from a gentleman te his love 


beyond seas,”’ or ‘ta ledy, by way of an 


extreme defiance to a late servant,’’ all, 


no doubt, valuable under certain cir- 


eunistaneces. 


That these circumstances were un- 
likely to happen more than onee in a 
lifetime, if at ail, was naturally not the 


fault of the author of thease remarkable 


epistles. 
Let us put them hack on their dusty 
top shelf, queer hitth- ancient volumes, 


for their day is over lelony to a 
of prrWeer and 


recdesd 


CO TEMM iM Als, 


vanished prast; to an age 


laced coats and « (ain 


patches, 


when people were lier 





but—we will at least hope it—iess truly 
polite than they are licwW 
a ee 
rains of Gold 
Grains of Gold. 
Losers are always in the wrong 
Conceit takes the shorter road, wis 


dom the lonver 

He who wishes to du wrong is never 
wWithoul 4 reason. ™ 

Opportanity improved i¢ the key to 
safety and success. 

The world cures alike the optimist 


and the misanthrope. 


The great art of life is ts play for 
much and stake Littl 

Weakness on both sides i- i= we 
know, the trait oul ali rrei- 

Life is not so short but that there is 
wmlways titue for courte. 

Of all thieves, fowls are the weoret 
they rot ou of ‘ 

Everywhere ends . ‘ 

‘\ 

bal 4 
Wh 





ities. 


Feminin 





More women reach the age of fifty 
than men, but aflerwards thx 
has the best of it. 


atronger ses 


Returns show that sixteen persons in 
a thousand who 
asyiums bave 
fairs. 


confined im lumatic 


by love af- 


are 


been made insane 


A vigorous application of the tesh 
brush just befure going to bexl tends to keep 
skin in a healthy condition and is alse con- 
ducive to sleep. 

Thirty years ago England had 11,016 
mate and Lif) female seclowl teachers 
year there were 210 female and only 2.00 
male teachers. 

A thirteen year old girl at Holton, 
Kan., is said to have eleven fingers, twelve 


toes, and a head twenty-two and three fourth 
inches in circumference. 


I ant 


A religious society in Montana, com- 
posed of young women, ofler« at «a 
charze to do mending of all kinds brought to 
them by voung men who have 
their sewing. 


atoll 


no one to do 


A Kansas City literary woman lec- 
tured at Leavenworth on Saturday. Among 
the subjects discussed were bleyeling, souvenir 
spuons, foreign marriages, 
hard times. 


domesticity and 


A Chattanooga girl who was marrie! 
in a balloon the other day jumped out of the 
balloon into the river at the conclusion of the 
ceremony, ind when war feblewt 
proached the bridegroom for leaving ber. 


she «ul re 


With regard to women surgeons, one 
fact ineof interest. At the New Huauepital 
Women, in Euston load, London, 
the doctors are women, there bave 
two deaths out of ninety major operations 


fer 
where ali 


tevets ertnhy 


There is a negro man working near 
loublin, (sa., who says be ix one of forty 
dren by one mother. 
inarried four times, and gave birth te twenmty- 
seven boys and thirteen girls in North (are 
lina, and is yet living. 


ehil- 
Hie says bis nether wan 


On a recent Sunday, while Rev. J 
W. Chadwick was preaching in the 
Unitarian Chureis of Urookiyn, bis vertee 
denly failed. Hix wife proceeded te 
the pulpit and fliitahed bis sermon for bite, 


second 
mel 


at ones 


after which she conducted the service ty its 
close. 

The experiment of making pager 
Slockings and gloves has been gotee on for 


some time, and stockings lo sell at Chrec cette 
apairare proposed. Seolidity aud durainiity 
are given the texture by a wizing teath of por 
tate starch and tallow, and when 
appearance is similar to faterise connie. 


fitsinteedd ite 


Man is the only anisial that has a 
real pose or chin. 
all nom, 
trunks: lions have 
of them: anything that ean be seqeerated (ren 


faces Citwt were 


Steseilitue-rcane 


Hicormem hive 


sWitee Dive stiestitea elepebatt- 


terest 


Setatee 


their faces, and called «@ tee. To tm evens teneore 
true of the cbin, whiel porlictlarly ties 
mat. 

From London comes the tale of 
tiraction= cure of a woman of twe tt 
Whi bal been arals seal witiee ” Wall 
sears of wae hee cepted peecith - if i 
meer ttirs ins beer teed wittieal commit , S060 
could she walk a atege Without <tippeort " 


two baths at Leourdes sie aa 


emeily = at eter, careed semteogstatres!] t8 jae 
of Fougers by walkine throuch tt tow 
Ascension bra 

While blue eyes is preeminent ‘ 
overwhelmingly the toasculitte Laver ite 
tev fee tepecetim men vertie rial a Fetesis Bin 
The favorite wota - «vslesr, mtzarielis ti 
brewed Of Ublie ferrite t ree biestivt 
ny, of every A) tiasectulin “ ‘ 
foor tohure amd < for real wbeile- eof « . J 
faite vertaem § weotsicl tre fesr trite ata : 
Fiee] snued Urhtaee car t! it 
expual Jeogeilar ats K *#oinen Ul s a 
met 

Qjucen Henriette of Delgium, byt 
an Austrian arel ise » on om, if ‘ 
of ber suow White tar and 
taseothaer, ten to j ; 
m9 \ our atte st i ‘ j os 
of the royal feciace at Lirw “ 
performance, it) Whitets «tee canal leet he titer 
( jetmentine pul thei trorees Uti reust al ' “ 
of faney paces and trick riding i « 
of profess iciai- I ive aged r a 
through burt Ss bvnope ry ! «ss x 
hedges, and her Majesty jumyed a get 
overa dinner latie covered with Mowere aud 
lighteal caudelatra J isen shee Drove @ te 
Sein band Lereelf, tneunted of ber fave 
bhacat 

=inguila sre-al f -* ‘ f 3s j 
lispiayesd ti wif ot ‘ 

es - titel i ; J 

idl of ¢ 

' 

‘ P i . 
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Masculinities. 





dector an 


Friend 


slanger? 


And are you 
Invalid: Not) yet. 
be ib pay me two or tlre: 


how 
The 
tore Vinit 

A What a benevolent look olf My 
Dextda Hom! tn 
time al tore begvars than any 
town! 


baa! bert by suatem tt 


ther tnan 
“What sweet satisfaction it ix 


. “to bave a friend vou 


whee ents truest ‘tnd 
replied Harduyp, 


“to bave «a iriend who will trust 


oh, what a conveniones 


it is, 
Seu 

A Wabash college boy, baavirnge beeen 
mltmitted to the same fraternity to 
father belonged, Introduced bin 
for @ remithance with 
rot her. 


Wiriels be 
reat feegteomt 


“Dear Father ane 


In the early days of the eighteenth 
century the consumption of beer in 
atnounted te forty tires ywallons per iteleat 
itanmt. In ses the Proportion stom at twenty 
seven gullone ' 


huylend 


Someone having lavishly Vatdedd thy 


poet Longfellow = aplor omeifer 


Htmatteroltiuct tan obmer 


Peta, need te 
veud Chiat 


ld Pagiien 


strony, 


Was tuerely wm Variation of tly 


adage, *4srin and bear it 


of Bristol Kny canoer 
sdilressed te 
Mique, Veiken, Pivou, Vawou, 
and brut 


Dean Viyou 
dure 


boavinng letters brite 


ehie« 


totejeu tem les leritey 


our, 1 
Vexeue Puegeon, 


Te . . 
enlied’ the Liev. Ter. Vagan wfte beavisse becws 


forty years in orders 


rem 


ler 
dimeavered 1 tie 
It bisem us 


prize a 


Advanced domests 
uskin, 
ed Lal lieaer 

Tule 


am Ctnek 


servants whe 
‘arivie, ii larwit, 


tert 


Iiuxiey, and 
have leon 
J rssily rapes tte Lastichon 


ser ties ; 
thee Desi 


prameenl 


Whier took wa Juaatin 


technic, ateda hotiwenmid who 


vermity ertension peometry examination 


The city of Potalsiths, Miran , bas a 
Mehenusio b 
actual baeight int feet 10 
De pounds \e he 
feet 4 
Win 


Sitatiue, * litem 
Inehes nod eiwhet 
the tr t? 

far tery sof bein 


bts (ots Learier, 16, yer 


lheotuan, Ike ul 
sapeyet are pt 
mensures 7 
Hie 


vid, and says he las not yet stopped vrowinyg : 


, nels te 


belmet. lhort 


Cases against George Washington ap 
thee 
eemtly Utearttved ity the courtinotime, at Cerces 
tease, Da. Neo ke 
tered avainest bliin durioy 
wel 


COtninetitiny 


jt“r lenore and there in CHVIL Genehke lt, ve 


~ Cheats Chines 
Live 
Phi 


ae tion 


ebiadtes vere 
year bats levees 
hitts to pues tiavs 


bithtiseofestimn elent 
doth Lbieowe retourhed 


“teeoree Wanhitivtlou, eng, ay jeureth tot ts 


lihe tases 

Mr. Wuneker tells a story Of Hertert 
speneer playing billiards with an 
Witticnat 


etalon erteraet, 


“ho ran out CON bt Ebee pete i demmergedvee 


a chimatice too bitatecdio hiss eu if, soiled MMe 
poertecer, “a cerlain ability al watues of «kh 
tid atieots of t L-leseliaticesd ' i 
aclreoit tae tie da ot Vevea dtaaye met chim gelan 
I: amt oiteleot tan veo, treet fife reget ‘ 


fetice of MW titinepectl onuit 


A Vote tian eritered 1 fal; tit 
eheuretds ated tituedis fies bien Cepenh ‘ 
frcolstpaotim feacat j atave ened fev 
tise meats ‘iw \fler fideoetinyg ainotel 
om i jer tee , wen t{ « ‘ 
arts ‘at ‘ i tinct ; t 

Pate re “ i , 

1 I 
" oe 
Phe diary of the famous I | 
Ir P 
eo pu f 
t Ure 
; - of J 
j 

, at 

‘i 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


_S—— ll 


| 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Light transparent effecte are sought 


| after in millinery as in all other depart 


Traneperent ¢flects stand atthe head of | 


the iist of speciaities in fastion and it is 
almost a necessity to have at least one 
gown which shows a gleam of colored lin- 
ing through its meshes if you would be 
quite up to date. 

Every sort of transparent material ia in 
fashion. Cenves presents a variety In 
weave and effect which is not surpassed 
by any other fabric. Grenadines of every 


description, both plain and fancy, sre - 


very much worn, and grease iswn, in the 
sheer fine silky quality, seems to be quite 





as popular as ever, although suthoritios 


in Paria declare that it has had Its day. 
Very elaborate gowns are meade of It, 
however, and the colored ejik linings dis 
play to perfection the lovely laliste ein- 
broderies with which they are trimmed. 
Karege ia ancther very dewiravie material, 


and « new veiling very much like the old | 
nun’s veiling ja one of the most atiractive | 


fabrics of the season. 

It is very soft and elinging, an cloment 
in ite favor which is bighly appreciated by 
Parisians, and it also, in some instances, 
bes narrow hemetitebed border which 
helps out the scheme of trimming, mak- 
ing a very simple serviceabie gown, or @ 
dreasy one, a8 you choose, # light or dark 
color, 

Satin ribbon, in narrow widths, trims 
thene dreases very prettily end is put in 
graduated widths on the skirt, or ribbon 
four or five inches wide may Le used as a 
ruffie down the two front and back seams, 
beginning at a polotat the botiom and 
gradualiy widening to the full width at 
the hips, where it extends acrows from the 
front to the beck. Fancy ribbons, with 
contrasting edges, are used in thie way, 
and it is pretty to have the ribbon match 
the gown in color, with ahaif-inch border 
of black satin on the edge. 

These wide fancy edged ribbons are also 
used for bretelie effects, being gathered 
over the shoulders and tapering © @ point 
at the waist, back and front. Wide rib- 
bons in checked designs, with contrasting 
satin edges, are also used as # #kirt trim- 
ming, sown on plain @ little above the bot 
tom edge. 

The variety in these fancy ribbons cov- 
ore every imaginable color and dosign, 
and suggests all sorts of powwiUiliiies for 
their use as a drones trimming. , 

Transparent effect# are not confined to 
the plain materials, four there are pretly 
noveitios in brocaded designs which are 
transparent here and there. A piotly ox- 
ample of the use of thigis in « bive aud 
green mixture made over grotn and white 
shot #ilk. 

Mauve gauze forme the sash, which las 
a fringe of gold and etiver colored #iik on 
the ends. White #iik and the mauve gauze 
form rosettes on the waltat. 


Gauze materials are in great demand 
this season for «ii sorte of trinnmings, 
sashes, fichus, cheminsettes, and entire 


the liberty yeuzes 
veriotion called Agra 
The former 
the istter ia 
wubetitute for 


dresses, and simnong 
there are two new 
geuze and Daighall crepe. 
bas a soft, silky sheen, 
recommended as a good 
ebiffon. 

The latest thing tn suminer capes is made 
of lace over a c lored tefleta lining well 
fitted to the shoulders. It may be biack 
or cream iace, a6 you prefer, and It is 
gathered a littie around the neck to make 
it fit. 

It je finished at the neck with a ruche of 
lace and ribben, and on the edge with lace 
ruffies over one of taffeta This iittie bit 
of frivolity is very short, extending only 
half way down the erm, and the whole ef- 
fect is very fully. 

If you would have your mull grenadine 
and pet gowns quite complete you must 
beve a iittie cape made of the same tmna- 
terial to match each one. Kows of white 
Valenciennes insertion siternating with 
bende of tacked chiffon overs yellow tin 
ing form one litte confection of this kind, 
and the edge lea rcile of lace with oue of 
silk undernéath. 

Pique gowns bave iitt6 capes se well as 
Jackets to match, and the heavier guipure 
lace and Irish point embroidery are used 
for trimming. Some very pretty capes of 
bleck net are seen smong the brighter 
varieties, and they ere simmed with jet 
and rt tiles of the net, with revereal rows of 
Derrow biack satin ribbon 
one. 

In genera! 


ana 


sewn on Gach 


appearence the iatest sum 


mer miliinery is much lees fantastic in 
obaracter and coloring than it was i the 
early spring, now that white and ye 

straw bate beve the lesed, and + ‘wings 
white Iilece and dainty m ere the 


favorite trimmings 





mente of dress, and Neapolitan and zephyr 
braids are prettiest of all. Bat there are 
all sorts of fancy braids, and then the old- 
fashioned leghorns trimmed lavishly with 
white feathers, are worn again, with pale 
ecru Panamas trimmed with various flow- 
ers, tulle and wings bringing up the end 
of the line. 

Black bate are quite as much worn as 
ever, but the straws in vivid greens, bril 
liant reds and gorgeous purples worn early 
in the season look out of place with the 
dainty light gowns. 

One of the special features of the sum 
mer millinery ia that the hata should be 
ope line of color, with as much white as 
may enit the fancy. The motley combina 
tions of two months ego have worn ont 
thetr popularity. 


' 


the woman, who has a lot of real lace #1 to 
be envied. Yotthe imitations sre ¢xq2!- 
sitely fine, and the art of producing pretty 
eflocts with inex pensive isce is well known 
to the dresemakere 

Swiss embroidered musiin of the finest 
kind is made up into dainty summer 
gowns over silk linings, and pretty Sgared 
lawns are tucked from the knee to the deep 
hem as they were years ago. 

A homespun wool material in s new 
weave, very loore and thin like grensdine, 
jain the market. It comesin stripes and 
is made up over the inevite ble taffeta eflk 
lining. 

Chiffon dresses, once worn exclusively 
for evening, have appeared smong the 
day gowns, and pink, yeliow, green, 
mauve and white chiffon is made up with 
gathered or accordion piasited fiounces to 


| the waist. 


Turquoise biue or yellow chifion, with | 


white wings and white Iilacs on a white 
Neapolitan hat, makes about the daintiest 
head-gear a woman can wear. White 
corn flowers with biue centres and tive 
forget ne nots are vory popular just at the 
moment 

One rather striking leghorn bat hasa 
wreath of green osta, a bow of green an 
tiqae satin ribbon, and two black ostrich 
feathers standing up on one side, 

W bite chiffon and tulle bata, with wilte 
ostrich feathers, are worn with thin white 
gowns, and pretty little toyues are made 
of black lsaes over white tuile, and trim- 
med with pale blue chiffon rosettes, a 
white ibis wing and @ biack aigrette. 

Another very dainty toque ins made of 
yellow e#ilk straw apd jace insertion, ra- 
diating from the crown tn alternating 


| use. A tablespoonfu! 


One pretty aflernocon gown of pale green 
hes a black lace applique trimming t!} 
around the skirt and up each side of the 
front breadth. A second ekirt ofc ifion le 
necessary for good effect over the inner 
akirt of a#ilk. 





Odds and Ends. 

HOME HINTS CONCERNING THS TOILET. 

Tooth Powder.—(1) Dissolva two ounces 
of borax in three pinta of boiling water, 
and before it is cold, add one teaspoontul 
of the spirits of camphor, and bottle for 
of this mixture, 
equal quantity of tepid 


mixed with an 


| water, and applied dally with a soft brusn, 


banda, and bieck ostrich feathers, yeilow | 


and white rosettes of chiflun and lea 1 unex 
are the trimming. 

Htrings of velvet and of lace ribbon or 
tulle are a featare of rome of the latest 
bates aad toques, and ail the newest hats 
have bightr crowne than were shown in 
the early part of the season, Very pretty 
and almple bats of yellow straw, in the 
round shape, turned up the back, are triim- 
med with yellow or pink roses end 4 bunch 
of plack quills at one side, 

A collar of the muslin and silk turns 
down around the shoulders, and the vost 
and belt showing above and below the 
bolero are nade of three shades of green 
taffeta r.bbon, 

A blue and white foulard in one atyle 
shows a very peculiar style of bodice 
made of flosly tuckad bands of tho silk, 
between pufiiogs of white uet, which 
outiined with narrow f[riils of net, edged 
with # tiny bem of the blue and white 
silk. iusertions of net with the same jit. 
tie frille trios the skirt, and white ribbon 
finisiies the waist. 


are. 


preserves snd beautifies the teeth, extir- 
pates all tartarous adbesicn, arrmcsts de 
cays, induces healthy action of the gume, 
and makes the teeth poarly white. 

(2) The dark colore’ substance which 
collects on peglected teeth cannot be re 
moved with 4 brushard water. Palverized 
charcoal will take it off, but this scratct.ce 
the enamel and leads to decay of the tooth 

A better substance is pumice stone in 
powder. Dip a pine stick into it, and 
soour the teeth. After thie treatment the 
dally use of the tooth brush end tepid 
water will be sufficient. 

(3) A good way to clean teeth is to dip 
the brash in water, rub it over genvine 
white castile goap, then dip it in prepsred 
chalk. A lady says: “I bave been com 
piimented upon the whiteness of my teeth, 


which were originally anything but white | 


I bave used the sosp constantly for two or 
three years, and the chelk for the last year. 
There is no danger of ecatching the teeth, 
ae the chalk is prepared, but with s good 


| #tiff brush and the soap, is ae effectual ns 
| 8008p and eand on a floor. 


This gown 1t4 certainly one good example | 


of tbe immense amount of hand work 


| there In on the most fashionable costamer 


| this season. 


The applications of lace, the 
frills, puettiogs and tucke are ail done by 
band, #0 it Is labor, rather than the price 
of materials, which increases the cost of 
our gowns, 

A pretty wool dress with plaited skirt 
has the youthfol pouch bodice with revers 
of holland, embroidered with mauve and 


| white and a white chiffon vest and bow at 


the neck. 

There are noend of pretty black and 
white eflects this season, and one which is 
nothing if not uniygue Isa gown witha 
ekirt of white allk with Diack 
maltese ilaceto the knee, and below thia 
there are two deep flounces of black snd 
white striped stik 

The bodice ix a littie coat of white e#elik 
covered with the black lace and a veet of 
white chiffon croseed with banda of tur- 
quoise blue velvet fastened with diamond 
buttons 

The latest siesve is cut in one piece, 
simall gigotehape. Two pialts are folded 
at the elbow on the under aide, and the 


covered 


| e@aw isarranged well under the arm, while 


piaita in front atthe top throw up a little 
fulness which formathe puff. Another 
fancy is a sleeve tucaed the entire jength 
ofthe inside seam sbout two inches in 
from etther side, giving the full effect to 
the outside without gethering. 
Transparent effects play «large part in 
eummer iniiiinery, and mall, ehiffon, net 
and tolie are shirred into the prettiest 
shaped hats, with both lightness in oolor 
end weight to recommend them to favor. 
A gray feather boa is one of the neces- 
sities of a fashionable outfit just at present 


Hibbon belts made of two lengths of 
ribbon folded and croseed on the hips so 
that they form points back and front ares 
useful accessory of drees, sincs they aré 

oned and hooked in front, and, conse 
uentiy, aré alwaye in place 

Lace is more in dewand than ever, and 


one or two drachms. 


| Five 


(4) Mix six ounces of the tlocture of 
Peruvian bark witb balfan ounce of ¢el 
aummoniac, Sbake it well before using. 
Take a spoonful and bold it near the teeth; 
then witb a finger dipped into i, rub the 
fume and teeth, which must afterward te 
washed with warm water. The tincture 
cures the tootbecbe, preserves the teeth 
and gums, and makes them adhere to 
each other. 

(6) Prepared chalk, one pound; cam puor, 
The camphor muat 
be finely powdered, by muistening tt with 
4 little spirite of wine, snd tben intimately 
mixed with the chalk. 

(6) Ingredients: Powdered charcoal, 
four ounces; powdered yellow berk, two 
ounces; powdered myrrh, one ounce; orri« 
root, half an ounce. 

(7) Ten cents’ worth groand chalk, five 
cents’ worth orris root, five cents’ worth 
myrrb, one teaspoonful powdered castile 
6003p. Mix all well together. 

(8) A mixture of honey with the purest 
cbarooal will prove an admirable cleanser. 

Frecklos.—(1) Freckles are easliy re 
moved by the fuliowing treatment, but the 
directions mast be followed regulariy: 
grains corrceive subiimate, two 
ounces slcoboi, four cunces water. Apply 
two or three times during the day. At 
Dight use the following ointment: One 
ounce of white wax, one teecupful of nice 
white lard, jump of camphor the size of « 
chesinut, one teaspoonfal of glycerine. 

Pot the wax aud camphor in a tin two 
melt, crumbling the cainpbor; when 
mnelted, sdd the other ingredients, sti; 
thoroughly, and paur into molds whict 
have been dipped in water. This recipe 
wili be found to remove Pimples as weli 
asten and freckles, 

(2) A wood freckle lotion for the cure of 
frock \¢m, tan, or sun-burned face or hands 
is made thur: Take half a pound of clear 
ox gall, belf a drachm each of camphor 


and burned a'um, one drachm of borax. 


two ounces of rock ea't, and the seme af 
rock I s should be zed and 
Sheken w ral times aday for on 
Wot k © ge becomes tranerarcn 


Len + 


very carefully thr 0gb Hiter 





ing paper, which may be had of the drug- 
gist. Apply to the face during the day, 
and wasb off at night. 

(3) Wash in fresh buttermilk every 
morning, and rinse the face in tepid water. 
then cseasofttowel. Freckles may aiso 
be removed by applying to the faces soln. 
tion of nitre and water. Another good 
wash for freckles is made by dissolving 
three grainn of borax in five drachms each 
rose water and orange flower water. There 
are wavy remedies for freckles, but there 
is nore that will banish them entirely. 

(4)Take one ounce of lemon juice, » 
quarter of a drechm of powdered borax, 
and balf a drechm of sugar. Mix and ict 
them stand in a glass bottle for a few days, 
then rub it on the face and bends night 
aud morning. Two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon jaice would equal an ounce, 

(5) Rectified spirits of wine, one ounce: 
water, eight ounces; half an ounce of 
orenge flower water, or one ounce of rose 
water diluted muriatic acid, a teaspoonful. 
Mix. To be used after wasbing. 

(6) Take grated horseradish and put in 
very sour milk. Letit stand four hours; 
then wash the fies night and morning. 

Caramei.— Make caramel by putting into 
an old steel fryiug- pan one cupful of gran- 
ulated sugar, stir till dark brown, and add 
two cupfaisof hot water. When dissolved 
let it cool, and bottle for use, 


é, 
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A PAIN REMEDY. 


Yor pearly fifty years this wonderful rem 
edy bas proved iteelf the best, safest and sur- 
est antidote for pain in the world. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


In using medicines to stop pain, we should 
avoid euch as inflict injury om the system. 
‘spiam, Morphine, Beber, Cocaine and Chio 
ral stop pain by destroying the sense ef per- 
ception, when the patient loses the power of 
feeling. This isa most destructive practice; 
it masks the symptoms, shats up, ont 
of removing trouble, b 8s down the stom- 
ach, liverand bowels, and. if comtinued fora 
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| length of time, kilis the nervesand produces 


local or general paralysis. 

There is no necessity for using these uncer- 
tain agents when a tive remedy like RAD- 
Way's KEADY RELIEF will stop the moss 
excruciating pain quicker, without entailing 
the least difficulty in either infant or adult. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


THK ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That inetantly steps the most excructating 
pains, allaye Inflamimation and cures Con- 
gestion, whether of the Lungs, Stomach, 
Bowels or other glands or organs, by one ap- 
piteation, 


IN FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES 


No matter how violent or excruciating the 
pains the Kheamatic, Bed-Kidden, Ipfirm 
Crippled, Nervous, Neurulgic or prostpated 
with disense may suffor, 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


Will Afford Instant Fase. 


A CURE FOR 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


A balf to # teaspoonful of Ready Belief in 4 
baliftambler of water, repeated as often a+ 
the discharwes continue, and a flannel satur- 
ated with Keady Kelief placed over the stow- 
achand bowels will afford immediate relicf 
apd soou effect « cure. 

Ko bad after effects (which are invarial': 
the sequelof dosing with oniam, eto.,) ¥! 
fullow the use of Kadway'’s Ready Relief, »«" 
the bowels will be left ioa healthy norm || 
condition 

A Daif to « teaspoonfalin a half tambler«! 
water will, in & few minntes, cure Cram), 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Nervo'* 
nees, Slee plessness Sick Headache, Diarrhe+ 
liysentery, Colic, Fiatuency and all inter: 


MALARIA, 


CHILLS AND FEVER, FEVER AND AG.= 
CONQUERED. 


Radway’s Ready Relief 


Not only cures the patient seized with th: 
terrible fos to settlers in newly settied (> 
tricts, wherethe Malaria or Ague existe, ‘‘ 
if people exposed to it will, every mornios 
on getting out of bed, take twenty or tni:t) 
drops of the Ready Relief ina glass of wat’. 
and eat. say,m cracker, they will escape «' 
tacks. This must be done before going out 

here is nota remedial agentin the wo: 
that wilicure Fever and Ague and al! ot: 
malarial, >ilious and other fevers, aided 
Kad way's Pills, so quickly as Radway's Res 
hoiltef 


50 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


Be Sure to Get ““Radway’s.” 
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Frou-Frou. 


BY T. E. 
{EN Robert Moore walked into the 
irawing-room of Mr. Duncan's 
Louse a pretty petite figure, clad 
velvet, emerged from one corner 
Simultaneously a dumpy 


\ 


he sola. 


| most distinctly to that poodle. 


ot long curly white bair, the pet | 


ile of pretty Beatrix Aldrich, and our | 


particular aversion, flew at bim 
_ salute of short, snapping barks. 


frou-Froul” 


_ “Come bere, you naughty doggy! 
+ mind her, Robert. She won't 


ortherless, Frou-Frou had caught 


cried Miss Trix, reproachb- | 


lot the leg of Robert's trousers, and | 


worrying ber sharp little ‘eeth 


ich the cloth. 


| actually 
Rebert shook her off | 


. «mothered explanation of disgust. | 


sted poodles, and this one in particu- 


fran, being flung off with con- 
Lole force, fell against the piano-leg, 
rthwith set up a howl. 
~) vou wouldn't be so rough with 
bert,” said Trix, gathering up her 
jeuddling it fondly. “Poor little 
frou. Itwas an abused doggy, so 
cod Trix won't let them Knock it 
Lsee why you always keep that 
ist you, Trix,” said 
-avagely. 
,it because I want to.” 
re only good for something be- 
ipping at one’s heels I wouldn't 
but it is such a stupid, ugly little 


around 


‘echoed Trix, indignantly. “I 
oo how you can say that! Frou- 
1 very pretty dog. Everybody 
fsut you wever did like her, 
I suppose it is not to be ex pected 
i would, when Captain Ellis gave 


| ast was said with a vindictive little 
that brought the color flaming into 
Moore’s lace. 
you know what I think about your 
ting presents from gentlemen, bea- 
said, shortly. “But, never since 
been engaged,” this with angry 
wis, “have you shown the slightest 
i for what I think or say in such 


” 


\\ " said Trix, with a rebellious 
you are always asking such ab- 
You know I wouldn't give 
brou-Frou for anyone—nor tor any- 
the world !” 
lever ask you to give up Frou- 


ius 
Pipes. 


you've been awfully disagree- 
it the poor, dear darling.” 
ill be very caretul what I say 
ein which he spoke made Miss 
. up quickly, and her sunuy blue 
lea. 

ook at me in that way, Robert,” 
i. “You know [ don’t like you 
ke that.” 

ithink you really know what 
Deatrix?” he said, impa- 
walked up and down the 


ant, 
he 


call 
hursting 
eatrix, and you 


Beatrix!’ she ex- 
into tears. “I hate 
you’ ve called 


mc 

“we 

twice.’”’ 

ooked out of the window, then 

sobbing figure on the seta. 
hardly than a child, and 
sometimes thought, would be 

“yeclee, yet how this great, strong 
love her! 

lolly to quarrel with her, any- 
wave of tenderness swept over 
heart, and, obeying its warm 
he touok Miss Trixy in his 


tile 
ti 


more 


tery, darling!” he said, brushing 
en curls away trom the flushed 
‘lave. “Dry your eyes. ‘There! 
aking them all red, and I have 
you down to the flower- 
‘un along and get your hat on.” 
ihout fifteen minutes of alter- 
“Ing, petting, and cajolery, to 
say the clouds trom Trix’s tace. 
ipped away smiling at last, with 
i following her. 
ites more, 


take 


“he came back ina 
ne velvet jacket and Tam 
Cap, Carrying a pretty feather 

1 Misxs j rou-Frou. 
face clouded instantly. 


said, “‘you are not going to 
that dog with you?’’ 
irse =” I always take Frou- 
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I am not 
gving along the street with you,if you 
earry Frou-Frou. If there if anything I 
detest, it is toseea woman going along 
with a dog under her arm,” 

“Very well,” said Trix, sitting down, 
with a stubborn look on her baby face. 
“You can goalone,then. Frou-Frou and 


I must go together, it we goat all—musn't 
we, Frou-Frou 7?” 
“Am I to understand, then,” said 


Robert, “that you refuse to leave the dog 
behind ?”’ 

* Yes.” 

“Then I must bid you good-morning,” 
he said, curtly; and, before Trix was 
aware of it, he had stalked out of the 
roouw, banged the front door and was 
gone. 

Trix sat still for a moment 
dumfounded; then 
out in a savage soliloquy: 

“The idea! I suppose he thinks I am 
geing to give way to him in everything. 
If [began that way I couldn't call my 
soul my own when we were married. 
Catebh me letting any man domineer over 
me so! No, Mr. HKobert! you can’t do 
that. I have as much right to my way as 
you have te yours, and I’m going to have 
it.”” 

With this rebellious speech, Miss Trix 
flounced upstairs and took off her things. 
The next day, messenger Was 
patched to the office of Mr. Robert 
Moore, with the following communica- 
tion: 


or two, 
she broke 


“ des- 


i “Mr. KRonert Moone: 


“f am satisfied that we have made 
mistake. We could never be happy to- 
gether, and it is better for us to separate 
than to risk a life of infelicity. (Trix 
theught thix sounded very well.) I re- 
turtte you your ring, begging you will 
consider our engagement at an end. 
When you receive this I shail have le(t 
Mr. Dunean’s. I am going to travel, so 
that we may perhaps never meet again. 
Good-bye. I shall never marry; but I 
wish you much happiness, 

“Bearkix BLANCHE ALDKICH.” 


When Robert got this note, he sprang 
into a cab and dashed off to Mr. Dun- 
can’s. Miss Dolly bunecan received him 
rather haughtily. She was evidently in 
Trcix’s conutidence, and sided with her. 


“Mixs Aldrich bas gone to London,” 
she said coldly. “I cannot give you her 
address.”’ 


Robert bit his lip. Trix was in earnest, 
then? He went bome, packed his valise, 
and took the nexttrain for London. As 
he sat in the smoking carriage, vainly 
trying to pufl away his discomliture, be 
said: 

“If lean only see her I am sure I can 
bring her to reason. Lut how shall I tind 
her?” 

There had eeu a time when Robert had 
dreamed of the woman who was to be his 
wite—a splendid regal creature, at whose 
feet he was willing to prostrate himsell, 
in adoration of ber rare intellectuality 
and strong womanhood, 

Why should he care, it Trixy Aldrich 
had thrown him over tor a wooly whit 
What a tool he had been to give 
' And yet there was some- 
olten 


poodle 7 
her the chance 
thing abeut her, childish 
seemed, that had, for him, an inex pres- 
After all, she was for hiim 
the in the world. 
Hence, be was thundering along on his 
way to London, pursued by a cruel tear 
that he would not find her, and thinking 
that it he only bad that wilful golden head 
resting on bis shoulder again he could 
somebow bring her to reason. 

The uext morning he woke up in his 
roow at the hotel, and made up his mind 


as she 


sible charin. 


one woman whole 


| man, who came up and began at onee | 


“I think it’s lost,” said a big police- 


to speculate about a possible reward. 
“Better take it home with you.” 

Robert looked ruefully at the soft little 
bundle of wool, which was spattered all 
over with mud, with here and there a 
stain of blood. 

One would have thought that he would 


_ have turned the poodle over to the police- 


man’s care. Butour hero was who 
could never resist the sight of suffering, 
ina brute; andthe dumb pitiful appeal 
in the dog’s eyes moved him beyond be- 
lief. 

“Poor little dog,” he said, “I’m atraid 


| it’s badly hurt.” 


a | 


“Better take it home, «ir, and send fora 
doctor,” repeated the policeman. “Itmay 
pull through yet.” 

“It looks to me,” answered Robert, “as 
if it were hurt internally —and fatally.” 

Ketore the policeman could reply a sud- 
den shriek was heard, and a delicate girl- 
ish figure came rushing along the pave- 
ment. On hearing the shriex, the poodle 
looked as if it reeognized a tamiliar tone; 
its dim eyes brightened when it saw who 
uttered them. it strugyly faintly, as if to 
escape trom HKobert’s arms. 

“Oh, my peor darling!” cried the new- 
comer. “Whathas happened? Are you 
hurt? Why did you run away? Please, 
sir, vive her to - 

Upto this moment, in her excitement, 
the speaker had seen only the dog. She 


now recognized Kobert. She stopped, 
flushing painfully. 
“T rescued her trom undera carriage- 


wheel, dear,’ said her lover: for it was 
Trix who had rushed up; “but alas! too 
late, I fear. I am so sorry.”” As he 


spoke, he put the dog tenderly into the 
girl's arma. 

“Oh! ob!’ ered Trix, “my poor Frou- 
Frou! I bad gone inte a shop, you see,” 
she said, turning te KRebert, as if halt 
apologetically, “leaving ber in the car- 
riage. She sprang out, ran away,and got 
lost; and now, now ” 

She burst into tears. The dog saw it, 
and looked up at ber with intinite syin- 
pathy in its eyes, as if it knew and would 
giadly share ber trouble. Mobert was in- 
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ending of any list of names, and on no 
account shall any pertormer be allowed 
to ‘take a curtain’ save by permission of 
the said ‘star,’ and no other member of 
the company shall have more than a given 
number of songs or ‘lengths’ of a dia 


| logue. 


“The ‘star’ shall choose bis own parte, 
and at the end of the season he shall have 
a presentation—sotar as the public know, 
given in the gratitude of the manager's 
heart—from the management. 

“The agreements about dress, traveling 
eX penses, and so on, are often ridiculous, 
and I could tell you of one case only Last 
summer where a ‘star’ stipulated that 
four first-class railway tickets should al- 


; Ways be at his service for hix attendants. 


He and his dresser took two thirds al 
ways and saved the ditference. 

“I could tell you of another case— this 
clause, by the way, is common —where «o 
many circle and stall tickets were to be 
assigned to the ‘star’ nightly for his 
‘triends.’ Hlesold them at the libraries 
When possible, but in ease of tailure had 
them: hawked 


about by an agent, al 
tnough his salary was enormous.” 
- - 
More QueEER Hiping-PLAcES.—The 


fondness of our grandfathers and granud- 
mothers tor queer hiding-places tor their 
SAVINGS Is not yet obsolete in country dis- 
tricts. 

Some of the old-time “banks” have been 
brought to light show considerable inge 
bUity in their constraction or coy ering. 

An old lady living in a rural town had 
asetof large stationary drawers topped 
by cupboards built into one of ber huge 


closets. The lower drawer, instead of 
resting direetly on the floor, ran on 
; 

| Krooves perhaps two inches above it. She 


ee eee 


| 


expressibly softened. 
“Let me take you and Frou-krou to 
' your carriage,” he said himdly. “Lat me! 


that be would inspect all the We-t-end 
hotels, to see where Trix had gone. He 
did this; but be could not find her. At, 


last, coming out one day, he was moodily 
thinking he might as well go home, when 
au incident occurred which at once chang- 
ed all bis plans. 

The street was thronged with vehicles, 
and Bobert was standing on the curb, 
waiting for a chance te cross, when sud- 
denly, from among the crowd on the 
pavement, out darted a flutly white poodle, 
its The dog 


with blue rilblvon on collar. 


wasevidently lost;for it ran helplessly 
first one way and then the other; and 
finally,in a fit of bewilderment, dashed 


nicht in among the passing carriages. 


Poor littie dog—it was frightened to 
death; and surely the wheels would have 
erusbed it utterly had not Robert rushed 


forward, with a sudden feeling 


and passeu 


dow, 


r 
caught uy tis 


poor 


see you hotnue. Verbaps krou-k rou is not 
so much hurt, after all.” 


Could the dug understand? Whether it 


could or not, it looked from: one to the 
other with a look that seemed to say it 
knew better; then, sinking bach, witha 


Ineali, Inte the arts of Ms uiistress, itlay | 


there motionless. 

It did met stir, even when they reached 
the carriage: but, 
any streets, it suddenly gave a shiver, 
opened its eyes, looked up at his mistress 


before they had yone 


pitifully, sighed, amd samk back. Door 
rou-t rou was dead. 
Over her grave the lovers forgot theit 


estrangement. If she had separated them 
therm. 
Trix, weeping on Roberts shoulder, for- 


got her ange: 


while living, in death she reunited 


at hits; Mobert, soothing 


her, forgot her pettishness and injgus ice. 

She yielded ty his Kisses, neo lonyer 
now rejecunmy them; she smithed thank 
fully when be replaced the betrothal ring 
on her finger. She murmured: 

“Oh, bow Kind you were to poor brou 
Frou. Tiow shall lever repay your” 

Trix, after ihat, never had anothes 
favorite. She bas louy been married, and 
is the linpepieet of wives and mother 

With her eblildren’= artis about her 


neck, and their Ki- cheeks, and 
the rave of 


tore, shi “y=, ler ask feos 


d hardly 


seem cote lier 
lias 
thi- 


kKonew her tor 


mrad, slic nothing 


iti Word. 


You woul the wil 


ful eliiidish Tria of the old days. 
“«- -- 

Mt-r ilaye Eth Names Bia. “There 
“re often some very curious clauses in 
theatrical agreements of which the pub 
hice bia ve ttle Krnowledye.” snid a well 


hnown dramatic 

“Cone of the 
onthe partot a 
his name shall never 


agent. 
tiie t Common stipeul tlicnis 
sctor is that 
Apjpearonany } 


well-known 


1} 
sais 


except in iotters of acertain beight, ane 
even of a certain type and color, it boing 
further agreed thatin no a sticall thie 
lettering of the atsie f «ar mie else ap 
proach within a certain tixed proportion. 
Should portrait benyeraplis bee pout out, 
the, ‘stir’ stigeuia Peet tee yt luis Jp 

tures shall t ‘ f neo of many 

oly else ried, t i 
kt tliis t . t i t! 
i fia t ! ‘ ae | 


i 


would pull out this lower drawer, place 
her jewel-case in the space left below, and 
then pushin the drawer, which she hept 
filled with linen. 

Equally shrewd was another old eoun- 
try woman, who, whenever she went out, 
puther money and jewelry in the coal 
scuttle, covering them up carefully with 
several layers of coal. 

This might have proved a rather rixky 
experiment in tie winter months, whe - 
the fire had to be ted, but their owner telt 
that no burglar would ever think otf leverk - 
ing there. 

A tavorite hiding place for money, 
especially tor bank notes, has always been 
the big tamily Bible. This 
mon in rural places. Seis the 
tlickingyg 
corner of 


' 
is EGET emeores 


practice of 


Mletiey sistigely away 


tnmder a 


a carpet, particularly 


some large piece of turniture. 


trevtueuaths 
Tits 
Inethbod that has much te commend it. 


in 


Tea-caddies and sugar treowls, tor, etek 
excellent temporary sales. Another bid 
Inge place the old-fashioned country 
clock, which is almost histori 


ix 


is a Sprot 


for tucking away little bundles of valu 
albsles, 

"The pocnet of an old dre«s~ that] alipr~ 
in an unconcealed way im a closet is gr 
yvardesl Y MANY Women as cone of thie 
safest polaces iteagimabele: fer “peare rlrgex, 
brooches, amd bracede ts, sated oven for a 
porcket-book. 

Cbd mhaens Starline in their pevengeers 
prlisee: beaches mew cone ure likewise s ue hi 
esteemed, fora great deal ean pristine 
their tev Without wivinog thie slivhites-t 
evidenee of the value th rein. 

ee ee 

Tits (oN St EK VsteooNatsine M, 
Chiartem Ubertricta, the we tie Hi terest 
digitateur, t etuee ery sls tin 

I storie ims bal soorernet j ene 
Atmouge theta de re-liate ! t oot daa 
Beier Dbipretatestin Crick bead any tages peated 
Cating, mere Steatamitige Leo thas poeta 
Cian ter the pertortuiecr 

He had borrowed a ring trom viva 
the audience, and jokingly requested dy 
to place a value taprots it 1) bass elie, 
assensitigy MC at Sl. Aber Cheerte tied a prieces 
ol riletyeoon Reo it, poleae J thse s fets & priate 
na Stald Vieww f the auchience, ted re 
ceeded to take an omelette 

Having mixed the ingredients. be thee 
thre: ritsge and this bom intet ried 
preouringye a little spetrates tpecoes thes went 
tharestagehs the teiake belies focemoiiniyy thie 
Cetrieiethe i “@ ff? 

Gorn serthinne fire tes thee r it ther 

ayers at pi“ j ipreet it 
WW liens tt s res i i 
aernjele-tte in ' i ' 
Cua rita wtlae ht 

"All ; @ 

‘ a MM j 
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CRIPPLE LAW-BREAKERS. 


‘Are there many criminals blind, lame, 
r otherwise afflicted?’ the writer re 
ently asked an ex. convict, being moved 
there tes tes merry s one-legyed iat 
stumping along in «a string of released 
prisoners 
Amy number was the repby, “and 
seria f them are very clever, tow. me of 
the very smartest pickpockets To ever 
se across ino my lite is paralysed on 
eside, and I saw in prison not long age 
‘ rylar whe couldn't rum te save his 
life, simply because he can’t move with- 
ta sl " 
Poeun there’s a good many wooden-leg- 
growl te mwa who feteh mendown by cateh- 
ing them inthe stomach with their prop. 


Tonee saw that done toa policeman, whe 


Il know one mveelf—a tellow who has lost 
! th smd vet he vines through prescopele’s 
Ieechkets as thoroughly as anybody with 
thie tual number of fingers. 
When he’s working alone, his cruteh 
‘ i verv handv. Cine low with 
that his vietins is down. Then he 
takes away the man’s wateh and guard 
with the hook at the end of his myht art 
snd transfers it to his own pocket 
Neat he rips peed the prostrate 1 
lividual’s pockets with the sate Usetu 
nist ent, picking up the money inl 
itt Although he is such a cripple, he 
— a0. Sine 
l ive \ iat i“ st wm murder 
tt i 2 ttw | el ntrs 
4 ‘ ~t I any at i oti 
teh awav, thinking | i ely 
=~ t twas he!’ 
Pde: greot ty ugauiusta wa st lire« tis 
rw - atiie fort fier Tait t, setae 
th to the ground, and making lave 
‘ Vv th aid of that cane i 
h Ittoohk about half a dozen police 
g.evta Car ye bites Cer Chae statieots Chiat Cita 
l biave iis ' Sti i hd =f 
\\ i I was ts ait mtv prison 
1s 8 ya senter i wliway 
‘ \ vi ' arddis eadit it 
Was one the tiost desperate . 
‘ ‘ ‘ arain lie Was ints 
‘ buct You we *t think 
att lo overp imivtemds 
atid t he «hid Des paiert seotuue 
iy s desolate road, where he wa 
Lape ‘ is Way gieotige 1 «daresay tl! 
. e te bin Very likely h 
Anvhow, the thief threw 
~ rroame, stoinptpeed trina witl 
‘ | ! 1 tiis im Kets 
\ ate smiv ! ! | anid hy 
! satids, 1 «! rd t 
- We i ems Ulie 
anid paralysed at 
~ ry ! pier? Tlie 
. vard ¢ 
‘ 1 Tain t 
i ‘ t 
. “2 ik 
a’ } 
- 5 h | 
‘ ‘ 
‘ } ~ 
ah ai aid ! 
‘ ‘ 4 a 
NI . pret uy I 
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~ ° " i 
- \ 
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‘ 
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for 


4 Week or twoafterwards 


sreeven thieves without hands. 


i winter. I have 
g with cold. 
suffer. The 


tectevery 


thie awtu il 
fliequently mien cryin 


In > the did 
warders had to get them te their! 


peti alr, is 
seen the 


pour w retches 


new and then, put the bandculls on, uid 
let them walk about to warm themseives. 
“Gloves, made of the sani miaterial as 
the trousers, were served out to them; but 
they were net of much us \ lot of the 
men went into bh pital with ehilblains, 
frost-bitten ears, and other complaints. 
“And vet ever these fe ma break ont 
sometines, While I wasat Port ard, one 
of them, when they were returning trot 
work, attache! another prisoner It the 


ih tat before 


and Kriewhe ateouta 
warders could interfere. 
“The Jet otter to hit 
ave ets do. Sometimes there 
nthe quarries, 


art thie 


wany. mh 
thie 
fellow i back, as 
“erry err ‘ 


ina and when 


the 


regtular fight 


ware gg tary mien, One 


rs are: peril 


oft the chiets will shout, ‘Let them: alone. 
lat them have it out, or they'll startagaln 
When they get a chance.’ 

ae | is Lliere Was ti ™ea t« ith ils cwuise, 
the fellow was tried tor assault and had a 


bit tiere put om his senmter What an 
ass hie was! When he attacked that tian 
he had less than a mionth lonper toserve “se 
ln 
Dhan Wi VEILS if women only 
tyry atend Che risks Clieys in by Wearing 
veils, they w a liscontinue the 
| sctiee, "save ad t 
Headaches a 1 frequent result, the 
i te seat tl nya tor the tact 
Clint t ‘ - i tit si strail 
th z y se ugh or reund 
Scone t, and s strain, if kept up 
| ‘su mt ytl Litsie, « course, 
ings i t e Se@°7 is hseqqueneces 
Alrrost ery s} alist w ny e that 
the woe 1 eils is thiost injurious to 
the eves, Senne t them, however, con- 
tend that «a healthy eve in a healthy body 


ean resist tl strain so long as to render 
the danger almost lboperalive, vet even 
these gertioruen admit: that net one per- 
sonina bundred possesses these advan- 
tapes 
Mut ne demies that the eve be 
t ‘ “ ‘ ‘ “ ihetie lit ins 
anit thie ta ypot veils wall be | 
Werl reatase ite. ‘ hurtt@u result 
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